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113 
125 | 
*37 JANUARY, 1928. 
BE . 148 
15r \ 
163 ’# ' MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE IN THE PYTHAGOREAN 
172 | TRADITION, 
175 | (Continued from Vol. XVI., p. 150.) 
8 ' 
eed WE can now approach the interpretation of the famous symbol called the 
= Tetractys or Tetrad, which is a compendium of Pythagorean mysticism. The 
195 tetractys is itself a system of numbers. It symbolizes the ‘elements of number,’ 
197 which are the elements of all things. It contains the concordant ratios of the 
oS musical harmony. It might well be described in the Pythagorean oath as 
vee ‘containing the root and fountain of everflowing Nature.’ In one of the 
acousmata preserved in Iamblichus it is identified with the cosmic harmony.' 
203 It was also called xocyos, ovpavds, wav.2 Theon says it was held in honour 
because it contained the nature of the universe.® 
The tetractys, also called the Decad, consists of the first four integers 
204 (I +2+3+4=10), represented in the old fashion by pebbles or dots arranged in 
210 an equilateral triangle “.... It ‘represents all thé consonances,’ in the sense 
ne that these four numbers are those which occur as terms in the concordant 


ratios discovered by Pythagoras in the musical scale. It is ‘ perfect,’ and 

‘embraces the whole nature of number,’ because all nations count up to ten 
' and then revert to one; all the other numbers are obtained by repetition 

of the decad.* Further, the component numbers symbolize the ‘elements 

of number.’ 

‘It is clear,’ says Aristotle,° ‘that the Pythagoreans regard number both 
as the matter of things and as their properties and states. The elements of 
number are the even and the odd, of which the even is unlimited, the odd 
imited. The One (or Unity) consists of both, for it is both odd and even. 
umber (proceeds) from the One, and numbers, as has been said, are the 
iwhole Heaven.’ 










if ' 1 Iambl. V.P. 82 ri dors 7d év AeXgots wavretov; Kal éravamrodicuov ris Sexddos, ovx GddXov Tivds 
rerpaxtus, Smep éorly } apuovla &v Ff al Serpives.  dpiOuod yévynow 7b mporrieuevor. 


iels, Vors.3 45¢ 4. 5 Met. A 5, 986a 15. Tov 52 dpOuot crayeia 6 
I 2 Plut, Js. et Os. 75. rT’ dpriov kal 7d weperrov (rovrwy dé 7d ev dreipor, 


3 Theon Smyrn. x. rerpaxréos, 154(ed. Dupuis). 70 5 werepacpévov), rd F ev €& dudorépwy elvax 

} / 4 Ar. Met. A 5, 986a 8. Aet. 1.3.8. Hippol.  rovrwy (wal yap Apriov elvar wal wepirrdv), rév dé 

Ref. VI, 23. Ten is the perfect number to dpiOpudv éx rov évds, dpcOpmovs 82, xabdwep elpyra, rév 
ythagoras, rd yap tvdexa nal Sddexa mpocOhxnv  Srov odpavor. 
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F. M. CORNFORD 


This obscure statement can be interpreted with the help of other 


authorities. 


First, there is the identification of the Even with the Unlimited, the Odd 
with the Limited, or Limit.’ Euclid’s definitions of Even (Book VII., def. 6 
dptios- a4piOuos éotw o Sixa Starpovpevos) and Odd (def. 7 mepiocds Se 6 pH 
Siatpovpevos Siva) seem to be derived from the Pythagorean definitions given 


by Aristoxenus:2 rav 8 dapiOuav dprio pév eiow oi eis ica Stacpodpevos, | 


even numbers start with 2, odd numbers with 3, and 5 is generated by the 
combination of these, 5 has rightly received honour as the first product of 
first principles, and has been named ‘ Marriage,’ because the even is like the’ 
female, the odd like the male. For when numbers are divided into equal 
parts, the even is completely parted asunder, and leaves within itself as it were 
a receptive principle or space, whereas, when the odd is treated in the same 
manner, there is always left over a middle (yuécov), which is generative 
(yovewov).’> And again, ‘when numbers are equally divided, in the uneven 
number a unit is left over in the middle, while in the even there is- left 
a masterless and numberless space, showing that it is defective and im- 


mepiocot dé of eis dvica Kai péoov éyovres. Plutarch explains further: ‘ Since 


perfect.’ 


Thus the Dyad, as the first even number, stands for the female receptive 
field, the void womb of unordered space, the evil principle of the Unlimited. 
The Triad is its opposite, the good principle of Limit, the male whose union 
with the Unlimited produces the Limited. As Aristotle says :5 ‘ The Universe 
and all things (in it) are limited or determined by three’ (the Triad). The 
numbers 5 (2 + 3) and 6 (2 x 3) are both symbols of the marriage of Even and 


Odd, Unlimited and Limit. 


Such are the two opposite ‘elements of number’ and of all things. In 
the Monad they are not yet differentiated ; it ‘consists of both,’ is both odd 
and even, or, in mythical language, male and female (dpcevo@nrvs), like the 
Orphic Phanes. The Monad, so conceived, is not the first in the series of 
numbers; indeed, it is not a number at all, but dpy7 dpiOyuov.® It is the 


1 Met. A 5, 990a 8, has wépas (not rerepacuévor) 
and dwepow as the equivalents of meprrév 
and priv. Ilépas (mepaivoyv, Philolaus) is 
correct. 

2 Diels, Vors.2 45 B 2, who compares Ar. 
Met. M 8, 1083b 28, er: al év ry rpidds adry (povd- 
des) was; pla yap wepirrh. GAA did roiro lows 
atrd ro tv rowlow ev ry wepitre pécov. For 
explanations and other definitions see Heath, 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements (1908), 
Vol. II., p. 281. The curious and unique use of 
lcocxedhs =Apruos and ocxadnvés=epirrés in Plato 
Euthyphro 12 D may be explained by the diagrams 
*h, 2h i}:,ete., and-]:,:]:, :| :, etc., which show 
even numbers when divided as ‘equal-legged,' 
odd numbers as having one leg longer than the 
other. 


3 de E. ap, Delphos, 388 A. On this subject see 
W. A. Heidel, wépas and drepov in the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, Arch. Gesch. Phil, N.F. VII. 
384. 
* Plutarch (Diels, Dox. 96) ap. Stob. Ect! 
Phys. i. I. 10, p. 22, Wachsmuth. 


5 Ar. de caelo a 1. 268a 10 xa@dwep act cal oi), 
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f other riginal undifferentiated unity, from which emerge the two opposite principles 
Limit and Unlimited, the elements of number and of all things. 
the Odd In this interpretation of the Monad in the tetractys I have taken the view 
I., def. 6 ‘that the Monad is prior to, and not a resultant or product of, the two opposite 
Sé 0 pn principles, Odd or Limit, and Even or Unlimited. In favour of this view the 
ns given |™ ‘position of the Monad at the head of the tetractys seems to be decisive. As 
POUpeEvoL, | Theon, discussing the properties of the numbers in the tetractys, says: 7 pév 
: ‘Since | “yap povas dpyy waver nal cupwwtdrn macav .. . Kad é& 45 wavra, avtn de é& 
d by the | B ovdevos, adiaipetos xal Suvdyet mavta, auetaBrAnTos, pnderwmrotre THs adris 
oduct of evorapévy dicews cata tov wodXaTAaciacpor (i.e. I"=1).2 This view has 
like the’ also the advantage that it brings the Pythagorean scheme of thought into line 
to equal with the other early systems, both mythical and scientific. The abstract 
s it were formula which is common to the early cosmogonies is as follows: There is 
the same (x) an undifferentiated unity. (2) From this unity two opposite powers are 
enerative separated out to form the world order. (3) The two opposites unite again to 
> uneven generate life. This formula is stated clearly by Melanippe the Wise (Eurip. 
‘e is: left frag. 484 N*): ‘The tale is not mine; I had it from my mother: (rz) that 
and im- Heaven and Earth were once one form, and (2) when they had been sundered 
from one another, (3) thev gave birth to all things and brought them up into 
receptive the light, trees, and winged things, and creatures that the salt sea breeds, and 
nlimited. the race of mortal men.’* The same formula, stripped of the mythical imagery 
se union of sex, fits the cosmogony of Anaximander. He has (1) the primal un- 
Universe differentiated dzre:pov, containing in complete fusion the opposites which are 
d). The to be separated out of it ;* (2) the separating out of these opposites in two 
Sven and pairs—first the Hot (fire) and the Cold (air), and later the Wet (water) and 
the Dry (earth)—to form the world order; (3) the reunion of the opposites 
ings. In (conceived, not as marriage, but under the alternative symbol of the warfare 
both odd and aggression of the opposite powers invading one another’s provinces 
, like the unjustly) to form those temporary combinations which are living things. The 
series of Pythagorean Monad similarly symbolizes the primal undifferentiated unity, 


It is the § from which the two opposite principles of Limit (physically, light or fire) and 


the Unlimited (space, air, ‘ void’) must, in some unexplained and inexplicable 
s subject see 





the Pytha- 1 Hence in the above passage from Aristotle 3 Cf. Apoll. Rhod. I. 494, ’Op@ets . . . Herder 
. NF, VII. (Met. A 5, 986a 19) I translate rd 32 éy ¢& dugo- 3° (1) ds yaia Kal odpavds 452 Oddagoa | ro ple én’ ) 
répwv ely rotrwy ‘the One consists of both  dddjrAnor muy ouvapnpdra popdy | (2) velxeos df 
Stob. Eccl: of these’ (odd and even), not (with Ross,  dnooio diéxpiev dudls Exacra* | 4d’ ws Euwedov alty : | 
e.g.) ‘the 1 proceeds from both of these.’ [So é aldép réxuap txovew | dorpa cednvaly re xai i 
» dact xal oi), Alexander (on 985b 26, p. 30, 16 Bz.): raw 62 eroro Kéd\evda~ | odped 8 ws dvérathe, cal ws | 
wow Sporas * tin O nay Thy povdda dpxiy ely, cvyxecpévny & worapol Kedddovres | abrgjow viudyor (3) xal éprerd | 


y To wards tw ro dpriov xal wepirrot* elvar yap riy povdda wdyr’ éyévovro, For the separation of Father 
us (Stob. 1 isa dpriomépirrov, 6 édelxvve did 7d yervyrixhy abriy Heaven and Mother Earth out of a primal unity 


ee MRR A om me 
SP enawaworner es 





i xploes dvas kai ToO wepirrou Kat rov dpriov dpiOyov)]. It and their subsequent marriage see Tylor, Primi- i 
raBodal, ix 4 « & true that ‘proceeds’ is appropriate to the tive Culture* (1903) I. 325 (parallels from New | 
pw Exes, & | @ ‘silowing words, riv 3’ dpiOpudv éx rot évbs, but Zealand, China, etc.), and A. Grimble, Myths A 
This | ‘4 any case the relation here expressed by é« from the Gilbert Islands, Folklore xxxiii. (1922), 

' ‘annot be the same as in é¢ dudorépwr elva:r. It or ff. t 
. 6. Diels tay, however, be doubted whether Aristotle * So Aristotle, Phys. a 4, 187a 20, ol 8& é« roi 

| \imself clearly understood. évds €votacas ras évavriérnras exxplyecOa, Gorep 

ey 2 Ed, Dupuis (1892), p. 164. ’Avatiuavipos pnt. 
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way, be derived. The union of the two opposites, as Plato explains in the 
Philebus, generates 7d yuxrov, when ‘ the equal and the double and whatsoeve 
puts an end to the mutual disagreement of the opposites, by introducing 
symmetry and concord, produce number’ (25 D). 

The parallel with Anaximander suggests that, for the interpretation of the 
fourth number in the tetractys, we may use the identification of 4, as the firs 
square number, with Justice.’ In the third stage of the cosmogonical formul: 
above stated, the combination of the sundered opposites to generate life i 
represented in mythical terms either as a marriage or as a warfare. In the 
Euripides fragment we have the immemorially ancient symbolism of the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth, mediated (in the Orphic cosmogony, as in 
Hesiod) by Eros or Phanes, and, in physical terms, by the rain, the seed 
of the Sky-father.* The marriage symbol is appropriate to the elemental 
forms arranged in concentric regions in the order of space. The two extreme 
elements, heavenly fire and earth, are united by the intermediate element, 
water or ‘air’ (mist, etc.) or to wetaév. The alternative symbol of warfare, 
on the other hand, fits the same elemental forms (Hot, Cold, etc.), conceived 
rather as the seasonal powers in the order of time, in which each prevails 
successively and yields in turn to its antagonist.* The principle of justice is 
preserved by this balanced alternation of advance and retreat. As Anaximander 


says, ‘ Things pay to one another the penalty of their injustice according to the 


order of time.’ Now it can hardly be accidental that in the Pythagorean 
number-symbolism, after the undifferentiated Monad and the numbers 2 and 3 
representing the opposites, female and male, the next two numbers, 4 and 5, 
symbolize Justice and Marriage. Justice, ro avrimerovO0s ddd, according to 
the law of Rhadamanthys,* completes the tetrad, and assures that the opposite 
tensions of the contraries shall be held together in harmony.°® It is easy to 
see why later authorities also identify the square number with ¢uAia.° 

Such is the meaning of this extraordinary symbol, the tetractys, which 
both contains the elements of number and of all things, and, as ‘ the fountain 
of everflowing Nature,’ symbolizes also the evolution of the many out of the 
One, the cosmogonical process. How was this process conceived ? 

We have hardly any information about the earliest Pythagorean cos- 


1 fAr.] M. Mor, a 1. 1182a 11, % Siuaoctivn histor ap. Diog, L, VIII. 26 (Pythagorean doc- 
dp.Opds lodxis toos. This interpretation of 4in the  trine): loduoipa 7’ elvas év 75 Kéguw Ps Kal oxéros, 


Decad occurs in a Paris MS. published by Delatte, 
Etudes sur la lit. Pyth, p. 167,  rerpas dixacocbvn 
did 7d loaxis toor, 

2 Aesch. Danaids 44, N*, épa pév ayvis odpavds 
rpdoa xObva, | Epws Se yaiay apBaver ydpou 
ruxeiv * | SuBpos 8 dx’ ebvarijpos odpavod reowr | 
ESevce yatav* 52 rixrera: Bporois | uphwry Te 
Booxds kat Blov Anutrpror. 

3 Cf. Empedocles 17. 26 of his elements: 
radra yap lod re wavra Kal Hrxa yévvay Eat, | Tits 
5’ GAAns Addo pédea, wapa 8 HOos éxdory, | év dé 
péper kparéover mepmdopévaco xpbvoio. Alex, Poly- 


kal Gepudv kal yvxpdv Kal Enpdv Kai bypéy* év car’ 
€mixparecav Oepuod pev Oépos ylverPar, wuxpod Be 
xeava, Enpod 5’ gap, xai iypot POivdrwpov. é y 
dé icopoipy, Ta KONLCTa elvas TOU Erous. . . 

# Ar. E.N. E 5, 1132b 21. 

5 Cf. Plato’s description of dikaocivn abowe 
quoted (Vol. XVI., p. 147). 


6 Alex. on Ar. Met. 987a 9 (p. 36, 18 Bz). ” 


The saying ¢u\drns isérys is atiributed to Pythd.- 
goras by Iamb]. V.P. 162 and Porphyry V.P. a} 
(probably following Timaeus, Delatte, Ztudes sv ir 
la lit. Pyth. 253). 
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MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE IN PYTHAGOREAN TRADITION 5° 


mamogony. Pythagoras was the discoverer of the world of mathematics, which 


as to be conceived later as a supersensible world of concepts related in 
an infinite system of eternal truths—a timeless world in which no change or 
process can occur, and which is unaffected by the existence, becoming, 
or perishing of any sensible thing. But Pythagoras was still far from realizing 
he nature of this new world of thought. To him numbers and their relations 
were not only invested with a halo of divine and mysterious properties, but 
ere also implicated in the sensible world, serving as the substructure of 
reality within that world and occupying space. He could not yet distinguish 
learly between a purely logical ‘ process’ such as the ‘ generation’ of a series, 
and an actual process in time such as the generation of the visible Heaven, 
which ‘is harmony and number.’ The cosmogonical process was thus confused 
with the generation of numbers from the One, and will appear to us as a 
transcription of this (really logical) process into physical terms. The physical 
system will be determined by the way in which the generation of numbers is 
conceived. It was at this point, I believe, that the two schools of Pytha- 
goreans—the original sixth-century mystics and the fifth-century mathe- 
maticians—parted company. ‘They took very different views of the nature 
of the Monad, and consequently of the generation of numbers and 
things. 

We have seen how, in the primitive symbolism of the tetractys, the 
Monad was the divine, all-inclusive unity, containing both the opposites, 
male and female, Limit and Unlimited. According to the old cosmogonical 
scheme, from the undifferentiated unity emerge the two opposite principles, 
and these are recombined to generate determinate (limited) things—the series 
of numbers and the things which represent or embody (u:peto@as) numbers. 
Thus any determinate thing will, like the Orphic soul, contain both principles, 
good and evil, light and darkness. 

How this process was construed in physical terms is obscure. The 
Unlimited was evidently the unmeasured field of space, which, though called 
‘the void,’ was filled by ‘air,’ the circumambient envelope of the limited 
Heaven, the breath of the living world. It is the primeval ‘ Night’ of the 
Orphics. The opposite principle of Limit is manifest to sense as light or fire. 
The product of the two principles is the cosmos or Heaven. As the unlimited 
range of musical sound is marked off by consonant numbers into the definite 
intervals of the musical scale, so the blank field of darkness is marked off by 
those boundary points of heavenly light, sun, moon, and planets, whose orbits 
(still conceived as material rings) are set at musical intervals to form the 
lestial harmony or scale, bridging and binding together the visible order from 
rth at the centre to the outermost sphere of the fixed stars. How this 


1 I agree with O, Gilbert (Arch. Gesch. Phil, Pythagoreans the Monad was God (Aetius 1. 


XII. 155) against Zeller that to the mystical #8). 
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6 F. M. CORNFORD 


Pythagoreanism went further. 


The geometrical character of Pythagorean arithmetic must, of course, not: 
be forgotten. Indeed, we are told that Pythagoras identified geometry with, 
science (icropia) in general. In the unlimited darkness of night all objects) 
lose to the eye their colours and shapes; in the daily renewed creation of the: 


dawn of light they resume their distinct forms, their surfaces and colours 
(ypota in Pythagorean language means both). Thusin the physical world light, 


the vehicle of knowledge, acts as a limiting principle, which informs the blank | 


darkness with bodies bounded by measurable planes and distinguished by all 
the varieties of colour. A body is thus a visible thing in which two opposite 
principles meet—the Unlimited (darkness, ‘air,’ void, space) and Limit, identified 


with the coloured surface (eldos, idéa, wopdy, cxqjpa). True to its mathematical 


character, Pythagoreanism tends to conceive a sensible body as essentially a 
geometrical solid, whose surfaces are ultimately reducible to numbers and their 
relations. It is the mode of conception applied in Plato’s Timaeus to the 
atoms of the four elements. In this way things ‘represent’ numbers. 

Now in this system of thought the most obscure and inexplicable moment 
is the evolution, out of the primal unity, of the two opposite principles, the 
elements of number and of all things.* The lucid and logical mind of 
Parmenides fastened upon this point. He accepted the premisses (ultimately 
dictated by religious preconceptions) that Limit, Unity, Rest are good, and 
therefore attributes of the real. But, with a logic that seemed unanswerable, 
he exposed the latent contradiction in sixth-century Pythagoreanism, which 
had sought to combine these monistic premisses with a dualistic system of 
Nature.* Ifthe real is indeed one, Nature cannot be a battle-ground of two 
opposite powers, good and evil, light and darkness, equally real. If the one is 
at rest—motionless and immutable—it cannot become two, and then many; it 
must always be one. Plurality, becoming, motion, and change must be in 
some way unreal. We must choose between monism and dualism. 

Parmenides’ own choice is not that of a man of science, prepared to 
accept and explain the obvious facts presented by the natural world. His 
preference for unity, rest, limitation (perfection), can be: ultimately explained 
only by the value, and consequent reality, ascribed to these conceptions as 
divine attributes. Rather than surrender these attributes, he is prepared to set 

1 Aristotle’s obscure remark as to the Pytha- Arith. Il. 10 rpérn yap } dvds duexwprer abrhy éx 
gorean xocuorodla (Met. N. 3 tog1a 12) refers,I ris wovddos, 50ev xal rédAua xade?ra. So Plotinus, 
believe, to the later system of Number-atomism nn. V. 1. 1, ascribes the fall of the soul to 
discussed below, see p. 9. At g90a 8 Aristotle rédwa. Proclus on Plato, Alcib. I. 104 E attri- 
remarks that, though the Pythagoreans yerydo. _butes this use of ré\ua to the Pythagoreans, 

Tov ovpayéy, they have no explanation how there ¢ Simplicius, Phys. 181 (quoting Eudorus) : 
is to be motion when only Limit and Unlimited ‘According to their highest teaching we must 
or Odd and Even are posited. say that the Pythagoreans hold the One to be 

2 Iambl. V.P. 89 éxadetro 5¢ h yewuerpla wpds the principle of all things; according to a 
II v@arydpou lorepia. secondary teaching (dedrepos \éyos) they hold that 


3 Later mysticism regards the emergence of there are two principles of created things, the 
the Dyad as an act of rebellious audacity: Theol, One and the nature opposed to it,’ | 
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all common sense at defiance. Hence it is in the Eleatic school that the 
distrust of the senses, so immensely important in later thought, first emerges. 
This doctrine was indeed latent in the other-worldliness of the Pythagorean 
type of religion, in the condemnation of the body as a dark prison hiding the 
light of truth from the soul. Like the appetites, the senses were regarded as 
bodily and inseparably connected with pleasure, which ascetic religion suspects 
and denounces. But the philosophic conclusion that the senses are false 
witnesses to the external reality they profess to show us was new. It was 
destined to lead, later on, to the scepticism of the Academy. ‘Thus the first 
parent of scepticism was not science, but religion. 

Here, however, we are not concerned with these developments, but only 
with the light thrown by Parmenides’ criticism upon the character of the 
original Pythagorean system. The first part of his poem leaves the divine 
Monad incapable of generating a pair of opposites, and through them the 
world of appearances. The second part contains a cosmogony on the tradi- 
tional lines, vitiated by its dualism. In neither part is there any trace of the 
pluralist system next to be considered. 


II. THE SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM, NUMBER-ATOMISM. 


The logic of Parmenides laid in ruins both the great sixth-century 
systems—the Milesian and the Pythagorean—and indeed denied a priori any 
possible cosmogony. The science of Nature, as then conceived, could not 
advance a step until some answer had been found, and the remaining 
presocratic systems were contrived in order to restore to the real world 

lurality and motion. The pure Ionian tradition found, in the next generation, 
a leader in Anaxagoras, the typical man of science. Between the Ionian and 
Italian traditions, Empedocles, in the same generation, tried to effect a 
compromise by reconstructing the system of Anaximander in such a way as, 
first, to accommodate the propositions Parmenides seemed to have established; 
and, secondly, to provide a scheme of the world’s becoming and perishing in 
conformity with transmigration and all that it implies. It is antecedently 
probable that the representatives of the pure Italian tradition—the Pytha- 
goreans themselves—would also seek and find an answer. I believe that this 
answer was provided by the scientific wing of the school, the ‘ mathematicians,’ 
in the doctrine I have called ‘ Number-atomism.’ 


The existence of such a doctrine in the generation after Parmenides is 


proved by the critical arguments of Zeno. Zeno did not, like Parmenides, 
attack the dualistic doctrine of two opposite forms, or the inconsistency of this 
doctrine with monistic premisses. His criticism is directed solely against the 
pluralist view that a manifold world and motion, denied by Parmenides, can 


be restored by regarding the real as composed of a plurality of units or... 


monads moving in space. He deduces the absurdity of the hypothesis 
ei mroAXa éotw in that sense. This is not the hypothesis of primitive Pytha- 
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8 F. M. CORNFORD 


goreanism, nor yet the developed atomism of Leucippus. It appears to be a 
inchoate form of atomism, a reinterpretation of the doctrine of numbers, 
designed to obviate Parmenides’ criticism. 

Most of Aristotle’s allusions to the doctrine of ‘the Pythagoreans’ refer to 
this system. At Met. M. 6, r080b 16, for instance, he attributes to them the 


theory that (1) there is only one kind of number—namely, mathematical - 


number. (2) This number does not exist separately, but sensible substances 
are composed of it ; indeed, the Pythagoreans construct the whole Heaven of 
numbers. (3) These numbers do not consist of abstract units, but the units 
are conceived as having spatial magnitude. (4) They are described as 
‘indivisible magnitudes’ (drowa peyé0n, 1083b 13). (5) Things (ra dvra) or 
bodies (cwuara) are identified with numbers composed of these indivisible 
magnitudes or monads; ‘at any rate, they apply their propositions to bodies 
as if they consisted of those numbers’ (1083b 12 sqq.). (6) The Pythagoreans 
regarded numbers as generated—the process of generation being, of course, 
identical with the physical generation of the sensible world (1091a 17 sqq.). 
My contention is that the theory here outlined is not merely not identical 
with the mystical doctrine reconstructed in the earlier part of this paper, but 
cannot be reconciled with it. It proceeds from a totally different conception 
of what is meant by the ‘monad,’ and of the way in which numbers are 
generated from it. In the old mystical system the Monad, standing at the 
head of the tetractys, was the primal all-inclusive unity, both male and female, 
from which the elements of number, Limit and Unlimited, proceeded before’ 
they reunited to generate numbers. Deprived of the mysterious power of 
generating plurality, this Monad becomes the One Being of Parmenides. It is 
obviously unique. Numbers cannot consist of a plurality of such units (wAjOos 
povadwv) merely added together. Numbers are not obtained in that way, but 
by the union of the Limit and the Unlimited. But now this whole conception 
of the generation of numbers has been destroyed by Parmenides’ logic. The 
‘mathematicians’ with a scientific turn of mind, indifferent to the obscure 
symbolism of the tetractys and to the religious premisses of the founder’s 
system, accept Parmenides’ criticism of it. The Monad, the ‘ beginning of 
number,’ is divested of its mystical properties. Let it be simply an indivisible 
unit. There is then nothing to prevent our supposing the existence of an 
indefinite plurality of such units, and saying that any number is simply 
a wAROos povddwv. 
On this view, any number is a ‘finite plurality’ or ‘collection of units.’! 
1 Nicomachus 1, 7, 1 combines several defini- So also Theon Smyrn. p. 28, Dupuis). Euclid, 
tions of number: (1) rAf00s dpicuévoy (cf. Ar, Book VII. def. 2, has only ro éx uovddwy ovyxel- 
Met. 10208 13 rhfOos 7d werepacpuévor) ; (2) uovddwy pevoyv wrHG0s. (So Aristoxenus, Diels, Vors.* 
cbornua (cf. Ar. 10538 30 rhH00s povddwy ; 1039812 45 B 2). The first of the above definitions, 
civOeris povddwr, Gowep Méyera: brh rwwv ; 207b7 whHOos dpicpévor, is given as the view of Eudoxus 
iva thelw) ; (3) worbryros xiua éx povddwr ovyxel- the Pythagorean by Iamblichus (Comm. on Nicom, 
pevov (cf, Moderatus ap. Stob. Ecil. 1. 1, pr. 8 Pistelli, p. 10), who contrasts it with the second, 


cbornuae povadwy, } rporodicpuds rrHOovs dwe povddos = povddBwv oiornua, which he attributes to Thales, 
dpxéuevos cat dvawodiwpds els wovdda xaradtywr. following the Egyptian view. It may be sug- 
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For the process by which numbers are generated we find the expressions ‘ flow 
of quantity ’ (yvua moodrntos) and ‘ progression of multitude from a unit and 
retrogression of multitude ceasing at a unit.’ These are objective terms for the 
subjective processes of adding and subtracting. Thus Theon, after giving the 
second of the above definitions, proceeds: ‘A unit is a limiting quantity 
(wepaivovca toadrns)—a principle or element of numbers—which, when the 
multitude is diminished by subtraction (cata thv idaipecw), is deprived of all 
number and takes an abiding position (uovjv) and rest. For the division (ropa) 
cannot proceed further; for even if we divide one sensible thing into parts, 
that which was one will become again a multitude or many, and, by 
subtraction of the parts, one by one, will end in unity. So the one, as one, is 
without parts and indivisible.’ We should say that any number can be 
obtained by adding one monad to another as often as is required; but the early 
Pythagorean mathematicians must have confused the generation of numbers 
with a real process that occurred in time and space, and was identical with the 
generation of the cosmos containing sensible bodies, which actually were 
numbers. This seems to follow clearly from the passage of Aristotle already 
quoted (1og1a 13 sqq.), where he adds that it is impossible to doubt that the 
Pythagoreans believed in a generation of numbers, thereby committing the 
absurdity of holding a becoming of things which are really eternal. ‘ For their 
language is clear when they say that when the one’ (ie. ‘ the first unit having 
magnitude,’ 1080b 20) ‘had been constructed, whether out of planes or of 
surface or of seed or of some (elements) they cannot describe, immediately the 
nearest part of the Unlimited began to be constrained and limited by the 
Limit. Since, however, they are describing the construction of the cosmos 
and mean what they say in a physical sense,’ their opinions need not be further 
examined here, but belong to physics. 

It seems clear from this passage that the Pythagoreans had not yet 
reached the position of fully developed atomism, which postulates an indefinite 
plurality of atoms or monads as an ultimate and eternal fact. Such a plurality 
seems to be required if sensible bodies are to be built of monads or indivisible 
magnitudes, as they were in both systems. A body is a collection of monads, 
cvoTnua povyadwy, and so a number. But is there any sense in which one of 
the monads composing bodies—a ‘first unit ’"—can be regarded as prior to, or 
generating, the collection? For atomism, no; but the Pythagoreans confused 
the physical process with the so-called ‘ processes’ of arithmetical generation 
and geometrical construction. They had not faced the question which puzzled 
Socrates: how one and one can ‘become’ two 8a mpdcOeow, or how cyicus 
can be the cause of one becoming two (Phaedo 97 A). Aristotle’s mention of 
‘seed’ (omépua) suggests that their thought was governed by the analogy 


gested that rhi00s wpcuévor or rerepacuévoy goes _ the crude, and so to say materialistic, view which 
back to the characteristically Pythagorean con- may well have been shared by the Egyptians 
ception of number as the product of the union of and the Pythagorean mathematicians or number- 
wépas and dreporv; whereas céornua pwovddwy is atomists now under consideration. 
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of the growth of the living body from its ‘seed’ or ‘root’: both terms are 
applied elsewhere to the monad as the principle of number.' If the cosmos is 
a living creature, naturally it also would grow from a seed. This growth 
is again confused with the generation of the solid by the ‘ flowing’ of the point 
into a line, of the line into a surface, of the surface into a solid. The first or 
minimum solid is the pyramid,” which is composed of four points having 
magnitude, and has four equal triangular faces. This could readily be 
identified with the atom of fire, the sensible manifestation of the principle 
of the Limit. So we reach Aristotle’s alternative suggestion that the original 
unit was perhaps ‘ constructed of planes or surface.’ The doctrine, mentioned 
by Aristotle (de caelo III. 5, 304a 7), that Fire is the only element and has the 
pyramidal form must be Pythagorean,’ though how it is related to Number- 
atomism we cannot say. 

On the whole we are left with the impression of an atomistic type of 
cosmology struggling to free itself from mythical analogies and elementary 
confusions of thought. It is obvious that a theory of this kind would be 
immediately suggested by the practice of representing numbers by pebbles or 
counters arranged in geometrical patterns. The pebbles may stand for a sort 
of magnified atoms; the space or ‘ field’ (yapa) between them is analogous to 
the void. By adding unit to unit a solid body of any size and shape can be 
constructed. With this simple materialistic conception of a plurality of 
monads, the old mystical derivation of the world and its harmony from the 
divine Monad and the ‘elements of number’ disappears, and with it go all 
the religious notions of the harmony of warring opposites, good and evil, the 
correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm, and the ideal of the imitation 
of God. The real is reduced to discrete quantity with the single purpose of 
restoring plurality and motion. 

Aristotle himself draws attention to the two diverse ways of making 
numbers ‘the causes of substances and being,’ which, in my view, are 
characteristic of the two different schools of Pythagoreans. At Met. N. 5, 
1092b 8, he remarks that ‘it has not been clearly distinguished in which of two 
ways numbers are the causes of substances and being—whether (1) it is as 
terms (Spot), as points are of spatial magnitudes (as Eurytus used to decide 
what was the number of what—e.g. of man or of horse—by representing the 
forms of living things with pebbles, as some people bring numbers into the 
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1 Plutarch (Stob. Ecl. 1, pr. 2), % povds yorh 
bd Tiwalov rod Aoxpod mpocaryopedera, ws Apxovca 
Tis Tav apOuav yevécews. Hermes (Stob. Eel, 
I. 10. 15), yap words, otca wavrwy dpyh xal pita, 
év wacly éorw ws dy pifa cal dpxy. Cf. also Ar. 
Met, N 5, 1092a 23, riva rpéwov 6 apOuds éorw éx 
Trav apxav . . . (32) add’ ds awd orépuaros; ad)’ 
ody oléy re rov adiapérov re awedOciv. Theon 
(p. 158, Dupuis), rn 5é (rerpaxris)rGyv pvopévwr. 
7d pév orépua dvaddoyor povad: kal onpuely. 

2 Speusippus (Theol. Arvith., p. 61 sqq.; Diels, 


Vors.3, p. 304, 19), & re é€miméSois Kal crepeots 
wpard €om ravTa’ oriypeh, ypauyh, Tplywvror, 
mwupauls. 

3 There is no evidence for attributing more 
than wip dpx4 to Hippasus, though the story 
(countenanced by Heath, Greek Mathematics, 
I. 160) connecting his name with the construc? 
tion of a regular solid may be recalled. Sim; 
plicius, ad loc,, does not know to whom to attri- 
bute the doctrine mentioned by Aristotle. 
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figures of triangle or square). Or (2) is it that concord (% cvpderia) is a ratio 
(Adryos) of numbers, and so is man and everything else?’ As an example of the 
latter view he instances Empedocles’ Xoyos tis pikews, and objects that, on 
this view, it is the ratio itself (e.g. 3 parts of fire to 2 parts of earth) that is the 
essence, whereas the number is ‘matter.’ I believe that this second view 
is the original Pythagorean doctrine, according to which things embody or 
represent (yspetrar) numbers, not ave numbers; and the soul, as the essential 
reality, is a ratio or harmony, not a mere collection of monads. The other is 
the crude materialistic view of Number-atomism that things ave numbers, and 
numbers consist of monads, which are the terms or boundary-stones (dpos) 
marking out the void ‘field’ (y@pa) in the geometrical patterns of numbers 
‘figured ’ by pebbles.* 

The doctrine that the soul is either a harmony or a Novos ris ulEews is also 
foreign to this system. We should expect to find in it a materialistic con- 
ception of the soul approximating to the Atomists’. The soul can be nothing 
but a set of monads, and its chief function would be to cause motion. Now, 
among the philosophers who say that soul is primarily 1d xwodv, Aristotle 
mentions first the Atomists, with their soul consisting of spherical atoms or 
fire, and then remarks that certain Pythagoreans? held a doctrine which 
appears to mean the same thing—namely, that the soul is ‘the motes in the 
air,’ while others say it is that which moves these motes. It has been observed, 
he adds, that ‘the motes are constantly in motion even in a complete calm’ 
(i.e. as if they had the power of self-motion, which he goes on to discuss as an 
attribute of soul). I suggest that this view is that of the Number-atomists. 
It is hard to see how it could possibly be combined with any doctrine of the 
nature of the soul resting on the old conception of the mixture or harmony of 
opposites. On the other hand, it could easily be connected with the fire-atom 
whose pyramidal shape, being tuntixwtarov, enables it to penetrate every- 
where.® 

I need not enter into Zeno’s arguments against this view of reality. It is 
generally admitted that they are directed against ‘the Pythagoreans’; and 
Plato tells us that they were a counter-attack upon the hypothesis ¢¢ woAAa 
éorw, as held by those who satirized Parmenides’ argument and urged that it 


1 The Pythagorean Ecphantus of Syracuse is p. 17, Spengel). The doctrine was evidently 
said to have been the first who regarded the obsolete, 
Pythagorean monads as bodily (ewuarixds) or as 3 Ar. de caelo III. 5, 3044 7, Soo 5¢ up drorl- 
ddvalpera odpara of which sensible things consist @evra:rd croxeiow . . . ol wey. . . oximawepdr- 
(Aet. 1, 3. 19; Hippol. Ref. 1.15). His date is rover rg@ wupi, xaOdwep ol ri xvpapida wo.ovrres, 
unknown ; but the testimony supports the view «xal rodrwy ol wey amdovorépws Aéyorres Ort THY per 
that this number-atomism was no part of the oxqpdrwv runrixérarov 4 wupapls, ray b¢ cwpdrwr 
original doctrine, and that the view that things 7d wip. Cf. de anim, 404a 1 sqq. Democritus 
are related to numbers by ulunois is older than and Leucippus made soul consist of spherical 
the identification of bodies with numbers. atoms 8:4 76 uddiora dia wavrds SivacOa diaddvew 


2 Themistius observes that he does not know _ rods rovodrous pucpods. 
which Pythagoreans are meant (7. yvyjs, 1. 2, 
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led to ridiculous contradictions. This testimony exactly agrees with the view 
above advocated, that Number-atomism was the form of pluralism put forward 
by the Pythagorean mathematicians as a reply to Parmenides. 

In trying to distinguish the two divergent schools of Pythagoreans I have 
naturally stressed the fundamental differences. I do not, of course, wish to 
imply that, for instance, the method of representing numbers by geometrical 
patterns was not practised by Pythagoras. But it was the ‘mathematicians’ 
who, so to say, took this method as giving a literal picture of the structure of 
reality, and so gave birth to Atomism, which in the series of philosophical 
systems stands in extreme contrast to the religious tradition continued by 
Philolaus and Plato. 

F. M. CoORNFORD. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Plato, Parm. 128 c. The imaginary date of young’ (ird véov Svros euot éypdgn, 128 D). 
the dialogue is about 450 B.c. Zeno is‘about This suggests a date about 470, which would be 
40 years old’ (127 B), and he speaks of his too early for an attack on Atomism proper. 
treatise as having been written ‘when he was 
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HIATUS IN HOMERIC VERSE. 


THERE is a division of opinion on this subject which is perplexing to the 
ordinary student of Homer. The extremists on one side hold that hiatus was 
all but absolutely barred, while the more thoroughgoing among their opponents 
believe it was freely tolerated. A notable paper by the eminent philologist, 
Karl Brugmann, Zur Geschichte der hiatischen (zweisilbigen) Vokalverbindungen 
in den indogermanischen Sprachen, in Berichte tib. d. Verhandign. d. koénigl. 
sachs. Gesells. d. Wissensch. zu Leipzig, philol.-histor. Klasse, 1913, 139 sqq., 
might well, it seems, be taken as a starting-point for further investigation. 

The kinds of hiatus between words which figure in discussions are well 
known to be the following: (1) After a final long vowel or diphthong. There 
are three cases. (a) The long vowel or diphthong, being the second or third 
syllable of a dactyl, and in thesis, is shortened; or (b) being the first syllable 
of a spondee and in arsis remains long; or (c) being the second syllable of a 
spondee and in thesis remains long. (2) After a short final vowel, being the 
second or third syllable of a dactyl and in thesis. 

There is universal agreement that (1) (a) is unobjectionable, and almost 
the same may be said of (1) (0). Instances of both abound in the poems. 
The occurrences of (1) (c) are comparatively few, and are generally regarded as 
improper and requiring correction. It is with (2) that controversy has been 
mainly concerned. The attitude of most authorities is that such hiatus is bad 
except at the recognized pauses at 3T and after 4D. Some would add after 
1D; and lately Wackernagel, in his Sprachliche Untersuchgn. zu Hom. 52 n., 
adds after rT. To him the view that hiatus is admissible between the two 
shorts of 1D is mtcht diskutabel. 

Hiatus has been more prominent in metrical discussion than other points 
in the Homeric verse for two reasons. In the first place, it plays a great part 
in the never ending Digamma Problem. In the second, it has had its share in 
the Homeric Question. If a passage which a dissector of the poems found 
inconvenient to his theory of their growth or structure contained a hiatus, that 
was a blemish which helped to discredit it, especially if the hiatus was not a 
common one, and could be described as hdsslich. This was an excess of zeal, 
but it undoubtedly had the effect of increasing the prejudice against hiatus as 
a disfigurement of the hexameter. 

I cannot extend this paper by writing even a brief history of the matter ; 


1 Tuse the terms ‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’ in the opening or ending of a verse, and two to mark 
popular, but, as it seems, the incorrect, fashion. the caesura in the third foot. 1D, 2T, etc.=first 
See Hardie, Res Metrica, 262. I also use, in dactyl, second trochee, etc. 
what follows, an upright line to denote the 
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but I think I am correct in saying that a moderate view has generally been 
taken by those who have dealt with it in manuals devoted to the verse. The 
song began with Spitzner, who, as is well known, affirmed that hiatus was not 
prohibited usu uetustissimo, and this was in substance repeated by Blass in his 
edition of Kihner’s Grammar: hiatus was avoided doch nicht sehr dngstlich. 
So Monro, H.G.’, 357: ‘it is unlikely, then, that hiatus was ever absolutely 
forbidden in epic verse.’ See also Seymour, Language and Verse, 40 sq.; 
Bickel, Metrik, in Gercke and Norden, 568; and Hardie, Res Metrica, 43: 
‘hiatus in Homer is fairly frequent ; more frequent than in later Greek epic.’ 
Professor Clapp, in his edition of T-|, 430 sqq., finds more than 2,000 
occurrences of hiatus of all kinds in those six books. After eliminating more 
than 400 of these in deference mainly to F, or the remains of an original but 
faded F, he enumerates only 45 of the remainder which are objectionable ; and 
even for a number of these there is something to be said. 

The paper by Brugmann mentioned above is based on materials from 
Latin and’ other Indo-European languages as well as Greek, and is directed 
against the more popular view. He quotes, evidently as an astonishing 
pronouncement, van Leeuwen’s Enchiridium, 81: meque criticus, cut sint 
aures (!), aequo animo tulerit hiatus quales sunt émi ddXAw, TO éwov ; condemns it 
as the outcome of prejudice combined with unseasonable athetizing, and lays 
down the rule that, if a passage in the traditional text containing a hiatus is 
not to be expunged on other grounds, the hiatus is to be accepted, even if it is 
not at a caesura and so to be classed as legitimus. The idea that hiatus was 
something bad in itself, ‘like stammering or stuttering,’ grew up among den 
schulmeisternden Grammatikern und Rhetoren at an early date, and has persisted 
till now; but that is declared to be a wrong standpoint from which to treat 
hiatus. A review of the paper in B. ph. W. of June 19, 1915, sketches 
the contents. 

Wecklein in his Textkritische Studien zur Odyssee, in Sitzungsber. d. kimgl. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wissn., philos.-philolog. u. histor.’ Klasse, 1915, I sqq., approves 
Brugmann’s conclusions, and then proceeds to restore hiatus in a large number 
of passages in the Odyssey, by showing that it has been cured in the original 
text by the insertion of particles which can be seen to be superfluous or 
meaningless. The paper embodies a revulsion against the belief as to hiatus 
that has been favoured by many authorities on the Homeric language and 
verse. 

For a work in which the views as to hiatus are as different from Wecklein’s 
as it is possible for them to be, I may refer to Mr. Agar’s Homerica. The 
author’s attitude to hiatus is not explicitly stated, but I gather that he admits 
it only to this extent—that a long vowel or diphthong in thesis suffers 
correption before a following initial vowel, and in certain cases may remain 
long in arsis. It seems from many references that he rejects the doctrine of 


hiatus licitus after a short vowel at the pauses after 3T or 4D, but he appears to — 


regard that doctrine as including the case of a long final vowel or diphthong 
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in arsis remaining long before a following vowel, when the occurrence is 
in either of those two positions in the verse. For example, he says that the 
hiatus in the second foot in | é« rod 8: ’Odvefa, and that in the fourth foot 
in | avrov o’ ovx ayabn Kopsdn exer, are ‘not defended by any theory of 
legitimacy.’ But the general view admits such hiatus in any foot. Also he 
seems to draw a metrical distinction between certain final diphthongs and 
others, while other authorities merely note that hiatus is more frequent after 
some diphthongs than after others. Thus in & 164, | évOd8’ dripdfy (vulg. 
aripater) is required ‘by the laws of metre, and | @Acecav juate TH Gre is 
allowed, but not | @Acecav a@avaro dre. He even seems to distinguish—unless 
this is an oversight—between yuy7 ’Ayayéuvovos ’Atpeidao | and yapéw ’Ay. 
‘Arp.|. Further, as on r 231, he objects to hiatus after final v. And, lastly, 
he differs from many in this, that while they hold that the late meddlers with 
the text expunged hiatus—to them objectionable—by inserting particles, he 
holds that these trespassers had ‘a less keen sense of metre,’ and deliberately 
altered the wording so as to leave hiatus, as in 8 430, by changing | dnocapevos 
8’ dpa mavra to | Snodpevos 8’ dpa 6mra. And he emends freely accordingly, 
though, it must be said, with great care to give his reasons in full. And on 
the whole it seems that Mr. Agar’s view differs widely from what may be said 
to be the prevailing one—see reviews in W. kl. Ph., 1908, 892, and Class. 
Quart. III. 225—and a full and connected statement of his attitude would be 
welcome and helpful. 

In his Enchiridium and his edition of the two poems van Leeuwen on the 
whole adheres to the general view of hiatus, but emends where he can by 
restoring forms and terminations which he considers, and which undoubtedly 
are, the more ancient, though it is impossible to deny that the later forms were 
known to the poet. He has, however, to leave many occurrences with the 
mere note subest uitium. In a handbook covering the whole field of the epic 
language it was impossible for him to give reasons in detail for every emenda- 
tion, but one is often left to wonder how the corruption of an original to 
a combination of words involving hiatus could have taken place. For example, 
he restores in the opening of a verse avtap és for the quite common avrdp 6 
followed by an initial vowel in arsis. 

The extremists on the two sides cannot both be right. It is not for me to 
attempt componere litem, but having devoted much time to the collection for my 
own use of statistics of the digamma and metrical matters, I venture to offer 
a few remarks from the point of view of the merely interested student of the 
language and verse. 

It may be admitted at once that the poet had no love for hiatus in itself. 
He would feel the awkwardness of some of those cuvyxpotces dwvnévtwv, those 
uocalium concursiones, which were banned by later writers in a more learned 
age. We find passages in which a word or a phrase beginning with a 
consonant is used mpds vow yacpwdias, instead of a more common alternative 
with a vowel; but the indications are scanty. Recourse must be had to other 
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considerations if we are to ascertain just how far the poet disliked and avoided 
the disagreeable conjunction. 

And in the first place it is hard for the ordinary reader to believe that 
Homer had a strong prejudice against hiatus, seeing that the language, as the 
philologists tell us, was itself making hiatus constantly by the elimination 
of F, c, and yod between two vowels inside words, where practically no break 
in the pronunciation is possible. The occurrence of two vowels in hiatus is of 
course frequent, but we often find three, and even four, vowels in Homeric 
forms—iyOvoevta, AtAaieat, ddiages, dieat, dlovev; and if we are to follow 
van Leeuwen and others, we must restore such really uncouth forms as 
“Hpaxnrecein, Oewerar, aderpedo. It is hard to believe that a poet with con- 
traction available would suffer such forms gladly, or that he would prefer 
| Swrypee, ’Arpéos vie, and tds re tpéet éoovpévos mep | to the readings of our 
text with Smypec and rpet. He would never surely, if hiatus were as unbearable 
as some think, have given us such flagrant concursiones as || NnAni@o vis, | 4H éd 
née, or H i@ H eyxei OFvoevtt|. Between words there is always a break, however 
short, which lightens the difficulty caused by the succession of vowels, and, if 
the break can be made long enough, all unpleasantness from the juxtaposition 
can be avoided. In these days we are seduced by the charm and easy flow of 
the hexameter into reading it rapidly; but the authorities, as Jebb (Oecd. Tyr., 
p. xciv) and Hardie (Res Metrica, 39; cf. 36 n. and 97 on trimeters), tell us that 
ancient verse was declaimed more slowly than we tend to deliver it. The 
Greek epic was composed to be read or sung aloud, and in such recitation the 
Greeks were careful to pronounce each word separately, so that there should 
be no possible misconception by the hearer. Athenian ears at least were 
teretes et veligiosae (Cicero, Orat. 9, 27, quoted by A. Miiller, Lehrbuch. d. 
griechn. Biihnenaltertiimer, 194 n.; and cf. Haigh, Attic Theatre, 308, and 
Merry on Ranae, 303). Oehmichen, in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch V. 3, 295, says 
jeder Buchstabe, jede Silbe, jedes Wort genau gesprochen werden musste, und dte 
Pause und die Tonhdhe sich dem Satzbau sorgsam anzuschliessen hatten. The 
editors of Aristophanes give us amusing confirmation of this in their stories of 
slips over such combinations as yadqv’ ope, o vordy, aro vod, and tHvde potcav 
eicdywv (!); and it is self-evident that care must have been taken to pronounce 
differently two collocations of the same letters intended to produce different 
words and sense, such as dé peya0dpo and dé péya Oupe, mpiv vy’ érs and 
mpiv yé Tt, pedkavoorov and pédavos Tov, duvvéuev and duvve wév, and even 
ovs’ évonoe and ovdé vonoe, or p’ éodwoe and pe cdwoe. Exdve would not be 
pronounced the same if from «Avw as from é«Avw, and the first syllable must 
have been different in éovAevoy and écépyerar. Eustathius,.who seems to have 
no inkling of principal pauses in the hexameter, notes the need éAXoyou 
SiacToArNs OF UTodvacToAs in such combinations as wadpos ye || veoy or after ye 
in ef 8é wrov Alavrés ye Bony ayaboio rvGoiunv. Cf. L. Friediander’s Nicanor 
TIEPI IAIAKH®Y STIT'MH®, 14 sq., on dhevyers peta vata Bador, etc. On the 
length and effect of pauses see 1bid. Epimetrum III. 
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There can be no difficulty with hiatus if the pause between the two 
words is sufficiently marked, and that there were sufficiently long pauses 
after 3T and 4D has been generally admitted. But there must have been 
subordinate pauses, or metrical breaks, in addition to those styled ‘principal.’ 
The latter give us the general frame of the hexameter—as van Leeuwen says, 
Ench. 51, of the divisions thus formed, tria haec membra dedit natura—while the 
former show exactly how the particular line is to be read. It seems to me 
likely enough that epic practice recognized a possible metrical break at every 
trochaic caesura. A break of some kind there must be, as there is between 
every two words, but at the trochee there might be something more. It is not 
easy to produce a break between the two shorts of a dactyl. An effort is 
required, and that effort, I suggest, is seen in an increase of stress on the long 
syllable of the dactyl. Compare such doublets as dvr:@éov and dyrti Geod, 
Anyémevat and Aye pwévos, or | KéxreTo 8’ ayditrdrotcs and | ei 8 dyer’ audi 
médw. To take the last instance, I think it will be found that there is more 
stress on the syllable auq¢- in audi modw than on the same in dudurodoer, 
just because of the effort, in pronouncing the former, to keep the final and 
initial syllables, being the two shorts of a dactyl, apart. Such a break and the 
effort to emphasize the separation may be taken as helping the voice over 
hiatus. 

There are other ways in which breaks necessary to the proper reading of 
a line may be observed. The sense, as indicated in modern editions by marks 
of punctuation, is a guide, and so is what the Germans call a Wortkomplex or 
Wortgebtlde, and Dr. Leaf, Iliad, Vol. II., 638, ‘a syntactical unit.’ The 
leaners, backward and forward, are very important in this connexion, as also 
participles and relatives and participial and relative clauses, with vocatives, 
interjections, and the like. And the effect of all such indications is confirmed 
by observation of the assonances, numerous and various, in the Homeric 
verse, especially those in which sibilants are concerned. It reconciles us to 
the possibility of a break after rT when we find sequences such as | “Apyos és 
immoBorov or | ratpos ds év (cf. | SedEad’ id’ Gppara), or of one even so late in 
the verse as after 5T, when we read yeipas és auds | or twoumies Ecovtas|. 
éxtoae Oardoons | and the like may be compared. To read such expressions 
continuously would be to introduce intolerable unpleasantness. But the 
subject of pauses and breaks is a large one, and would require treatment 
in a separate paper. 

In regard to hiatus after a final short vowel, I think a distinction may be 
urged according as the short is the first or the second short syllable of a 
dactyl. To van Leeuwen, for instance, both are in exactly the same case. To 
him | decor 5 od, | vadi 5é évdov, and aorépa fxe || are as objectionable as | unde 
éa or nde éfacxey|. But surely, in the former set of cases, as the dactyl must 
be followed by a syllable beginning with a long vowel or a diphthong or 
a short vowel long by position, the effort necessary for the stress on the initial 
long syllable is sufficient to remove any unpleasantness. German treatises on 
B 
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metric often refer to this effect of the expiratorische Kraft brought into play by 
the ictus, though I have not observed it used as I now suggest. Compare 
Hardie, Res Metrica, 43. Hiatus between a long and a short syllable is there 
said to be easier than between two of the same quantity. I think the same 
may be claimed for hiatus between a short and a long, and that all instances 
of hiatus after a dactyl should be excluded from discussion. I have counted 
361 such occurrences in the poems, including those left by elision, as against 
558 after the trochee. 

Controversy would then be limited to hiatus after the trochee and after 
the second long syllable of a spondee. In regard to the former another point 
may be noted—that is, whether it is right to treat all the short vowels as 
of the same quality, and all conjunctions of two of them in hiatus between 
words as on the same footing. Most authorities admit such hiatus after « and 
v whatever the following vowel, and after o when it ends a word that does not 
admit elision; but it is a question if this goes far enough. There are other 
sequences of vowels in hiatus which, to the modern ear at least, seem harmless 
enough, and would appear from the statistics to have been less objectionable 
than others to the poet. The sequence -a e-, as in xai pa éreta], is 
commonest of all. But to pursue the point further would require detailed 
figures and a reference to the different qualities of the short vowels as given, 
for example, by Blass in his edition of Kihner and in his Aussprache des 
Griechischen, but I doubt if the materials would give much result. The 
question in fact is one for the experts in phonetics. All that is urged here is 
that it may be worthy of more consideration than it has received. 

As for hiatus after the second syllable of a spondee, this has had varying 
treatment. Van Leeuwen, Ench. 82 sqq., treats all such occurrences as. bad, 
and emends as many as he can. In regard to a considerable number it may 
be allowed that his emendations are simple and reasonable corrections, but 
others involve what appears to be arbitrary alteration of the order of the 
words, and some of course resist change. Cf. Leaf, loc..ctt. 639. Monro, 
H.G.2 356, allows them to stand, remarking that in a large proportion ‘the 
hiatus coincides with a division either in the sense or the rhythm’ (cf. 
Ench. 84, paullisper sistitur uox canentis), and a list of them shows that this 
is so. In fact, they can be grouped in three or four classes, a considerable 
number being concerned with 7 or 7. 

The reason usually given for objecting to hiatus of this kind is that a long 
vowel or diphthong before a following vowel is shortened; it is considered 
enough to quote wocalis ante uocalem corripitur. But that, of course, is when 
the long is the first or second syllable of a dactyl; and how are we to argue 
from that to the second syllable of a spondee? There is nothing essentially 
disagreeable to the ear in this kind of hiatus, but from the fact that the 
occurrences, which are notably few in number, only 157, can be classified 
as stated above, it may perhaps be inferred that these groups were excepted 
from a ban against such hiatus which was really part of the epic metrical law 
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or practice. However, when those instances which can be corrected omnium 
consensu are excluded, those that remain are a residuum which is really not 
more serious than the excusable departures from Wernicke’s Law in regard to 
the Bucolic Diaeresis, for which see Leaf’s Appendix already referred to. 

In regard to hiatus between two shorts, where the first has been left by 
elision, as zupi’ ’Ayasois or uéve’ dvdpav, I state what appears to be a generally 
accepted view in the words of Professor Clapp, op. cit. 430: ‘Where one vowel 
has already been elided from the first word, the two words are so closely 
bound together that the hiatus is not felt,’ and it is condoned. This seems 
to assume that there is no unpleasantness in hiatus inside a word, and to 
disregard the view of other authorities, as Hardie, Res Metrica, 39, that it is 
incredible that the elided vowel disappeared in pronunciation, though Monro, 
H.G*. 349, only says it can hardly be determined whether it was entirely silent 
or only slurred over. But, apart from this, there seems to be something to be 
said for the view that the vowels are kept distinct. It might be easy enough 
to accept ||50’ avépe as practically one word, but are we to disregard a 
principal pause and say évreamo for évte’ || amo, and to neglect sense and 
punctuation and read | yoipe’> atdp or ooré’ ’AytAdrcd | without a break 
between the two words? And are the two words closely bound together when 
the elision leaves a final consonant? If not, why not? and where is the 
difference? If they are, we must read jumbles like @Oeparrovtayidnos and 
Trayov0aTradys, instead of enunciating each word clearly. 

I have marked in the poems 440 occurrences of the hiatus after a vowel 
left by elision. Of these 139 are after the second short of a dactyl, and conse- 
quently, as I have suggested above, unobjectionable, and 301 after the first, 
and the distribution of the latter seems worth noticing. Of the 301, 187 are 
after 5T and 50 after 1T. There are only 26 after 2T and 38 at 3T, where— 
that is in the third foot—elision is, according to some authorities, disliked. 
The figures may perhaps be held to confirm the view that a metrical break was 
allowable after 1T and 5T. 

As regards the break after rT I say no more at present. It seems to come 
into line with other liberties which have often been noted in the first foot as in 
the second. But I venture to say a word for that after 5T, seeing that it 
comes so very late in the verse. The possibility was not without recognition 
by the ancient metricians. In the edition of Nicanor already quoted I find 
(p. 23) on xara otparov evpiy ’Ayarov the note, ddvata: Bpayd diacréArec Oar 
ért to evpiv. Again, statistics show that u-- was a favourite verse-ending. 
The point is referred to, but not adequately dealt with, in Ench. 55, note c. 
I find that of the 2,407 lines in the first and last books of the Jiiad and of the 
Odyssey no fewer than 1,051, or not far off one-half, end with a word or 
syntactical unit of this value. And there is this amount of reason discernible 
why this ending should be preferred, that it avoids a conclusion of the line 


1 If it was not entirely silent, it is not easy to in cases like rdv@’ aNés. 
account for the aspiration of the final consonant 
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consisting of two dactyl words and a spondee, as Ader’ airobi vnréi Seou@, or 
ty’ ovpavos auBaros ein. That is, if read carelessly, a poor, monotonous 
hemistich, and monotony in the hexameter, already hampered by the sameness 
entailed by the division in the third foot of all but a few lines in the poems, 
must be avoided at all costs. Hemistichs like the two examples given above 
do occur, but can generally be read without offence by giving due regard to 
syntactical connexion. Similar care is taken with a succession of anapaest 
words or combinations, otrdpeva: peuads, o 5é pv HOdyevos EXacev cis, or of 
amphibrach words, tofoddp@ wep dovon, émei ce Aéovta yuvaki. The danger 
from these latter may give the key to the ban against the fourth trochee, but 
I cannot go further into the matter here. I will only add in regard to the 
ending v—— that it is of some interest to see what precedes it. If that isa 
trochee word we have the break after 4D, and it is generally arranged that the 
rest of the line is a syntactical unit, as douvpi daew@, doce xddvwWe, and there is 
nothing objectionable. But counting—for A—all other words or syntactical 
units preceding final u--, I find that the average length of such is more than 
six morae, a length which seems to justify some small breathing-space before 
the final word. 

Hiatus has, of course, given the emendators great opportunities, and few 
occurrences of the supposed blemish have escaped attention. But Homeric 
emendation has been practised to excess, as seems to have been already 
remarked in ancient days, ovxody ovdé trois madaiois evédirrov of tas rékeIs 
Kaivotomouvres, Eustath. on ® 26. To some of the moderns it became a sort 
of pastime, even a craze, with, as it were, the motto petaBorn wavtav yrAuKd 
(Jebb on Nauck, Antigone, 885). It is an easy game, if one be bold enough, 
with poems in which great richness of vocabulary and forms, synonyms of the 
same metrical value, and interchangeability of phraseology are conspicuous 
features. Standum codicibus is little regarded. And so for the principles 
which have been laid down in, for instance, the Companion to Greek Studies, to 
regulate changes of a classical text, and especially the rule that some reasonable 
cause for the corruption should be suggested. But quite recently doubt has 
been thrown on the initial assumption that there was once unlimited power to 
alter the wording of the poems. See Dr. Grenfell on the mediaeval scribes 
in J.H.S. XXXVIII., Proceedings, p. xliv. See also ibid., XXXIX. 3, where 
we are told by Sir F. G. Kenyon that ‘modern critics (if the papyri are to be 
trusted) are seldom felicitous in the detection and emendation of corruptions, 
except in the smallest and most obvious cases.” The emendations to get rid of 
hiatus involve a question of their own, which has already been referred to 
above. What was the attitude towards it of late meddlers? Did they object 
to it? If so, how are we to account for the instances in which they actually 
causedit? Why was Bentley’s ic’ dpéeoor | changed to loa dpeca:, or éweyevat’ 
dp’ trnv | to éweyevatro bAnv? Or did they tolerate it? Then whence the, 
as some hold, unmeaning particles inserted? The point seems to require 
careful consideration and final disposal by those competent to deal with it. 
A. SHEWAN. 
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SOCRATES’ DIAGRAM IN THE WENO OF PLATO, 
PP. 86£-874.! 


I DESIRE to invite the attention of students of Plato and of Greek mathe- 
matics to a solution of a passage which has long been a field of controversy for 
critics. For brevity’s sake I shall take for granted an acquaintance with the 
two solutions which at present dispute the field, and further adopt certain 
positions which previous enquirers have established beyond reasonable doubt. 

Socrates agrees to investigate with Meno the question whether human 
goodness can be taught (that is, whether youths can be educated in morality) 
before human goodness has been precisely defined. He proposes to attempt 
this problem by borrowing a leaf from the geometry of the day. The method 
he adopts from mathematics was currently termed the ‘by hypothesis’ method. 
The application of this method in the present dialogue to the moral problem, 
and Plato’s use of the same method in his Phaedo and Parmenides, show it to 
have been what was called, in later Greek mathematical theory, ‘ analysis.’ 
Analysis of a problem or theorem starts by assuming what is to be done 
or proved, and so works backwards to the conditions of a direct solution. It 
is the method of the inventor and of everyday practical life. 

Socrates, then, supposes a mathematical friend to be asked whether a 
given area can be inscribed in a given circle in the form of a triangle. To the 
question so stated we might expect the obvious answer: ‘ Yes, if your area be 
not greater than the greatest triangle (an equilateral triangle) which can be 
inscribed in the given circle.’ The answer, however, which Plato puts into the 
geometrician’s mouth shows, or seems to show, that he was interested, not in 
stating a truism, but in finding a possible construction upon which the con- 
ditions of an answer would follow. In effect, his reply is: ‘I cannot tell you 
whether this figure has or has not the property desired. I will, however, 
answer your question by a kind of hypothesis (or provisional construction). If 
the given figure when transformed into a parallelogram <chaving one diagonal 
a chord of the circle> and applied to a line thereof comes short of that line by 
a parallelogram like itself when so transformed, one result follows; and, if not, 
then again another result. I therefore answer your question by an hypo- 
thetical solution which shows whether it is impossible and whether again it is 


1 A summary of the geometrical part of a_ to state that he is in agreement with my con- 
paper read to the Oxford Philological Society clusions. The Emeritus Waynflete Professor, 
in February, 1922. Mr. A. L. Dixon, F.R.S., Mr. E. B. Elliott, F.R.S., and Mr. J. F. Fearon, 
Waynflete Professor of Pure Mathematics, who Hon. Fellow of Trinity Hall, have also}helped 
has generously guided me throughout myenquiry me in different ways. 
by criticism and positive suggestion, allows me 
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possible.’* Plato has condensed the answer into’ an elegant and somewhat 
obscure form, yet the language he employs and the context of the dialogue 
appear to show that the solution he had in mind began with an hypothesis: 
‘If it be possible, let ABC be the required A’; and ended somewhat as 
follows: ‘ If, then, the [_|*™ , which is equal to the given figure, be not equal 
to the [ |" g, the construction of an equal inscribed A is impossible; but, if 
it be equal, the construction is possible.’ 

In any case, Plato has left it to his figure, which is wanting in the MSS., 
to show the precise determination of his parallelograms (very much as Caesar, 
in describing his bridge over the Rhine, has not precisely explained the 
engineering device, obviously so clear to himself, upon which the stability of 
his construction depended). Both the rival solutions? to which I have referred, 
at all events, tacitly assume the necessary determination, which I have 
expressed by adding the words ‘ having one diagonal a chord of the circle.’ 

The analysis, then, which Socrates’ friend assumed may have run as 
follows : 
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If it be possible, let ABC be a A =the given area Y, and inscribed in the 
given ©!¢ ABC. : 

Bisect any one of the sides you please—say the base BC at D. 

Join D to the vertex A. 

Through B and C draw ||'s to AD, and through A a line EAF ||! to BC, 
and meeting the ||/s BE and CF at E and F. 





1 rNdyw 52 74 CE brolécews Gde, Sowep ol yewuérpar 
wo\K\dnuis cxowoivra: éreddv ris Eonra avrovs, olov 
wept xwpilov, el oldv re és révde rév xixdrov rbde rd 
xwplov rplywvov évrabiva, ela dv ris bre Odrw 
olga el fcr: rovro rowiTov, adr’ Sorep ply twa 
vrdGeow mpotpyou olual Exe mpds Td mpaypua radvde- 
el pév ort TovTo Td xwplov Toovrov olov wapd Thy 
Sofeicay abrov pay mwaparelvayvra é€ddelrew 
roaotTy xwply olov dv abrd rb waparerapuévov 7, AAXAo 
7: cupBalvew wor Soxe?, xai Addo ad, ef dddvardv éore 
ravra wabeiv: brobéuevos obv €0é\w elreivy co 7d 


cupBaivoy repli ris Cvrdcews abrov els rév KéxXoyv elre 
ddvvarov efre uh (Plato, Meno, pp. 868-874). 

2 The rival modern theories are to be found in 
two pamphlets: E. F. August, Zur Kenntniss der 
geometrischen Methode dev Alten, Berlin, 1854; 
A. Benecke, Ueber die geometrische Hypothesis in 
Platons Menon, Elbing, 1867. An epitome of the 
question is given in Sir T. Heath, A History of 
Greek Mathematics, Vol. 1., pp. 298-303. Cantor 
and M. Paul Tannery accept Benecke’s solution. 
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Then the [ ]}**" EBDA=2 A ABD; and the []}**" ADCF=2 A ADC. 

But the A ABD=A ADC. 

*, [j=" ED=A ABC=[ ]s™™ AC. 

But the A ABC by hypothesis = Y. 

*. if Y is not too large to be inscribed in the ©!¢ as a A, it must be 
possible to describe on each half of any side of the required A. you may choose 
two juxtaposed [ |&™s, each = Y, and each having one diagonal a chord of the 
©le. These diagonals will respectively join one end of the line chosen for 
base to the relative vertex, and will be the remaining two sides of the required 
equal and inscribed A. In the language of the Pythagorean school of 
geometry, in which Plato had studied (language which is also used in Euclid’s 
Elements), this would be described as follows: ‘ Either of the juxtaposed 
[jes falls short of the line along which it is described (e.g. BC) by a [ ]s*™ 
equal, and similar and similarly situated, to itself.’ 

This then, I suggest, is how the geometrician showed Socrates the possi- 
bility of the construction. 

It is easy to see that the truth that the figure must be not greater than an 
equilateral A inscribed in the ©'* follows from a consideration of the figure. 
(For convenience I have taken BC in my diagram to be one side of an 
equilateral A inscribed in the ©.) For the greatest A which can be inscribed 
on a given chord BC is the isosceles A BA’C, lying symmetrically about the 
diameter GA’, drawn through D at right 42 to BC. 

By parity of reasoning, the greatest possible A’ standing on A’C and A’B 
and inscribed in the ©! must themselves also be isosceles. It is easy then by 
veductio ad absurdum to show that the equilateral A A’BC is the greatest A that 
can be inscribed in a given ©'* ABC. 

Again, given a rectilineal figure which is not too large to be inscribed in a 
given ©/¢, it must be possible to find a chord (say BC) such that a rectangular 
[]sram A’DCF’, equal to the given figure, so placed that one diagonal, AC (or 
GC), rests upon the point C and the other upon the extremity (A or G) of a 
diameter drawn |" to BC, itself=a symmetrically placed rect - on the opposite 
side of the diameter and the same side of the line BC. As before the two 
diagonals are the remaining sides of the equal (isosceles) A. 

Thus, in any given case, the problem is solved by finding a chord of 
the ©'¢ such that a [ ]|**™ equal to the given figure, described on half the 
chord, and placed so that one of its diagonals is also a chord, having one 
end at an extremity of the chord so found =a similar and similarly situated [ |*=™ 
described on the other half of the chord. 

It will be observed that, strictly speaking, this law holds whether the 
given area is rectilinear or not. No doubt Plato intended by ywpiov a recti- 
linear figure of indeterminate shape; but the discussion of this point of inter- 
pretation is irrelevant to the law he has stated. 

What, then, was the figure that Socrates drew if this solution was in his 
mind? He may have drawn the figure associated with the A ABC, where 
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the [ |s*™s are oblique, or that associated with the A A’ BC, where, whether A’BC 
is isosceles or equilateral, the [ ]**™s are, at least in one case, rectangular. The 
advantage of assuming that he drew the former diagram is that it corresponds 
with the most general form of the solution, and with the natural interpretation 
of ro mapatetapévor (the transformed area) to include any form of []s™™. The 
advantage of the latter supposal is that it makes the truth demonstrated more 
evident to a beginner in geometry, such as we are to conceive Meno to have 
been. Moreover, in the history of Greek mathematics, we often find problems 
and theorems solved in the first instance for a particular case and only later 
generalized. If, however, the latter figure were indeed Plato’s, then his words 
need a still more precise and detailed interpretation to be imported into them— 
viz., ‘if the [ "= Y when laid along a diameter A’G, so that the end of one 
diagonal is at A or G, falls short of a given side of the required (isosceles) 
A by a [ ]®*™ equal and similarly placed to itself, then and then only can an 
(isosceles) A. = Y be inscribed in the given ©'*.’ 
The more general solution is the more probable. In either case Plato’s 
figure was, I think, relevant to the truth which either figure exhibits. 
It remains to speak shortly of the Greek terms used in the passage. 

TO Tapatetapéevoy suggested to Plato’s audience a transformed (or distorted) 
and applied area—i.e. the given figure after it has suffered a change (aa(eiv) 
into its equivalent in a regular form, and has been applied to a line suitable to 
the required construction.’ Plato tacitly assumes that a parallelogram con- 
structed with reference to a circle is described on (or along) a chord, and has 
one of its diagonals likewise a chord. To determine the position of the 
diagonal in the present problem we have only to construct a rectangle BJKD 
on half BC, and so determine the vertex A (and a corresponding vertex on the 
opposed side of the diameter). The word éAXeizrev (fall short) is proved by a 
passage in Proclus, derived from Eudemus, to have had in Plato’s day the 
meaning here ascribed to it.2_ If the usage of Euclid be followed, it must mean 
to fall short in a prescribed way—viz., to fall short either by a similar and 
similarly situated parallelogram or by a square. Though improbable—it is 
certainly possible—that in Plato’s time it could be used in the looser sense, 
‘fall short by a similar, but not similarly situated, rectangle.’ This is the 
assumption of one of the rival theories, that of August. The interpretation of 
olov (meaning ‘ like’), the correlative of ‘such,’ has been vehemently disputed ; 
it may indeed be said to be one of the crucial tests of any theory adopted to 
explain the passage. Benecke, herein following Buttmann, takes it (as the 
context, which is one of equivalence of area, would suggest) to mean ‘ equal.’ 
August is forced to take it as identical with Euclid’s ooiop, i.e. ‘ similar.’ No 

1 This is clear from Aristophanes’ jest about (Nubes 211). Galen also uses the word of the 
Socrates’ map of Negropont, which had been ‘laid hand applied to the ear and transformed simul- 
out’ by Pericles : taneously to make an improvised ear-tr tae. 

A "Tietents Sed. Aen.t. an een 

S. of3’, vrd yap Rudy waperdOn—«xal Iepexdéovs. lein) ; Eudemus (Spengel), Fr. LXXXIX. 
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passage in Plato exists which might decide the issue. It is an advantage 
of the interpretation suggested in this paper that, taking the word to mean in 
the first instance ‘ equal,’ the construction involves also similarity of angles 
and position. The two parallelograms are equal, similar, and similarly situated. 
A most difficult and disputed question remains: What is the correct 
interpretation of the words ‘on a given line thereof (or, of it)’? The rival 
solutions agree to understand these words as meaning ‘ the given line’ of the 
circle, i.e. the diameter’; for the diameter, it is said, is the only given straight 
line in the statement of the problem. Here ‘ given’ is presumed to be used in 
a limited and late sense, familiar from Euclid’s Elements. But in our passage 
the pronoun ‘this’ is used by Plato to express ‘ given’ in this later sense— 
‘this’ figure and ‘this’ circle. In Plato ‘ given’ normally means granted by a 
disputant or learner to a rival or teacher for the sake of progress in debate or 
enquiry. This is the sense in which analogy compels me to take the word 
here. A consideration of this normal meaning of the word led me inevitably 
to one part at least of my conclusions. The mistaken interpretation is, 
I venture to think, due merely to our strong association of the word ‘ given’ 
with a technical meaning derived from later Greek geometry, and even there 
not by any means the sole meaning of the word. The nature of the indirect 
demonstration here forces the teacher to ‘assume’ (or ‘ask,’ as the Greeks 
said) the triangle as provisionally constructed, and requires the learner there- 
fore to ‘ grant’ or ‘give’ the chords of which it is made up. Thus ‘a given 
line of it’ is an assumed line of it, and this is, of course, the original sense 
from which Euclid’s two principal technical uses are derived. 
‘Thereof’ or ‘of it’ may then mean either (i.) along a chord of it, or 
(ii.) along a side of it, or (iii.) along a line of it—viz., along a line of the area 
which is the principal subject of debate. Materially, any one of these will 
satisfy the logic of the passage. Of these three possible renderings the last is 
the most natural in the context. Since, however, the given figure is clearly 
indeterminate in outline, we cannot strictly speak of ‘ along a line of the given 
figure.’ The line must be a line or side of the figure into which, as its 
equivalent in area, it has been transformed. To this, by an idiom common in 
both Greek and English, the writer can perfectly well be referring. Now in 
Greek geometry the transformed figure is both changed into a regular shape 
and also placed upon (or ‘laid alongside,’ in Euclid’s term?) a definite line, 
finite in one direction. In this case that line is bounded at its other extreme 
by the circumference—is, in fact, a chord. The transformed figure is regarded 
(and this is also Euclid’s usage) as falling short of a line BC, a line which 
in our idiom is its base, although it projects beyond the figure as constructed. 
This, then, is i¢s line, a line more closely defined as a line which you allow me 
to assume, which you ‘give’ me for the purpose of the construction. To my 
1 I need, perhaps, hardly remind the beginner 2 wapaSdddew. The word raparetvew disappears 


that ri do0cicay ypauyty in Euclid is, in English from geometry after the time of Plato. 
idiom, ‘ a given line,’ not ‘ the given line.’ 
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mind, then, the linguistic context requires us to translate: ‘ If the transformed 
figure falls short of its (base) line, which I take leave to assume, by a figure (or 
area) equal to itself when so transformed.’ Mr. Dixon thinks that, with the 
provisional construction in his head, the mathematician (or Socrates, who 
might be conceived to be less precise and more idiomatic in his language) 
may have meant a side of it—viz. of the hypothetically drawn triangle. This 
is certainly not impossible. 

In conclusion, I should draw attention to the fact that I find my interpre- 
tation of the words é& imofécews to be, after all, virtually that of August 
himself. The title of his pamphlet might serve to remind us of this. Benecke, 
too, emphasized what has, I think, tended to drop out of sight in most, if not 
all, recent discussions of this passage by English writers. August’s interpre- 
tation, now generally accepted in this country on the authority of S. H. Butcher, 
J. C. Wilson, and Sir Thomas Heath, is, in fact, obtained by supposing that 
an isosceles triangle equal to the given area has been placed in the circle and 
by then considering the consequences. In my diagram, assuming BC to bea 
side (the base) of the required isosceles triangle, the rectangle AC described 
along the diameter at right angles to BC is similar to the rectangle DH. For 
it is a property of the circle that AD.DG=BD.DC; and with this construction 
BD.DC=CD*. This is the relation that Plato is presumed to have intended. 
My contention is that Mr. Dixon’s interpretation and mine more justly renders 
the Greek. In either view the hypothesis is not the ‘if’ clause, as Butcher 
suggested, or at least only in a secondary sense. The hypothesis is the 

~ assumption that a construction may be provisionally assumed, the employment 
in an exact science of an indirect method of enquiry. I hope in a later essay 
to show the importance of this to the history of Greek science, and therefore 
to Greek logic. This appears to be the oldest and the original sense of 
hypothesis as a term of science; it was in this method that Plato, when 
he composed the Meno, was specially interested. This may perhaps explain 
a puzzle in mathematical history, the constant ascription in antiquity of the 
invention of analysis to the great Athenian philosopher. 

A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 
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THE PLATONIC THEORY OF EVIL. 


PLATO nowhere deals systematically with the problem of the origin of 
evil. And yet no system of philosophy which proposes to explain the 
mysteries of existence can leave untouched the,undeniable and perplexing fact 
of warps and imperfections in the fabric of our life, seemingly inherent in the 
very tissue of which it is woven. It is difficult to believe that Plato could 
shape his scheme without taking this into account—somewhere, one feels, he 
must offer an explanation. He does, indeed, in various dialogues drop 
scattered hints which apply to the matter in hand, without throwing light on 
the problem as a whole. ‘The following are typical instances. In the Republic’ 
he says that evil may be a punishment for sin in a former life, or, if not 
that, may be good which we cannot recognize: Ottws dpa trodntrréov Tept 
tod Suxaiov avdpos, édv 7’ év wevia yiyvnrat éav 7’ év vooos 4H TW GAAM TOV 
SoxovvTwyv KaK@v, ws TOUT@ TaiTa eis ayaOov Tt TEeXNeUTHOEL C@VTL 7) Kal aTro- 
Oavovtt. ‘Then this must be our notion of the just man, that even when he 
is in poverty or sickness, or any other seeming misfortune, all things will in 
the end work together for good to him in life and death ’ (Jowett’s translation). 
In the Laws (903 B, C) he suggests a solution afterwards favoured by the Stoics, 
that the suffering of the past conduces to the good of the whole, and is again 
not really evil. In the Republic again,” seeking to discover the origin of oraces 
in a state as perfectly ordered as may be, the only answer he gives, half- 
playfully and half-seriously, is that certain seasons of growth and decay are 
appointed for all organisms, which they may neither contravene nor learn. 
This line of evil as the inscrutable dispensation of Providence is apparently 
followed up in the Philebus,? where we are told that man is allotted fire (and 
the other elements), ‘ small and weak and mean’ compared with the fire in the 
universe; and again in the Timaeus,‘ ‘our soul is mingled something after the 
same manner (as the divine soul), yet no longer so pure as before, but second 
and third in pureness.’ 

It is evident that to say that evil is a punishment, or that it will turn out to 
be good, or is only a form of good, is only cutting the knot. To explain it as 
being the result of certain fixed laws for which we are in no way responsible 
does offer some sort of solution, but one on Platonic principles inadmissible. 
Again and again Plato repeats that God is perfectly good and cannot be the 
author of evil:® evil is alien to his nature. And, indeed, since God is the 
avTo 6 ayaGor, that he should be in any way responsible for evil would be the 
gravest contradiction in terms. On the contrary, all his work is perfect and 
beautiful. Oéuss 8’ ob7’ Fv ob’ Eats TH aplotw Spav addrAo ANY TO KArAdCTOP ® 
(Tim. 304A). 


5 Rep. 379c, Laws goor, Theait, 176a. 
6 VY, also 33A, 92B fin. 
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But the problem is too fundamental to be solved by the examination 
of mere isolated utterances. Any satisfactory solution must be found to 
harmonize with Plato’s metaphysic as a whole. It would be as well, therefore, 
to examine the position occupied by evil in relation to the Theory of Ideas. 

In the dialogues of the middle period we find ideas of evil existing side by 
side with those of good. But this theory, as was stated above, is obviously 
inconsistent with the belief in airé 6 dyaOov as the source of all existence. 
Consequently we find it criticized in the Parmenides and Sophist ; and in the 
Philebus evil is implied as being the failure of the particular to represent the 
idea, or, as the theory is there stated, the failure of the unlimited to participate 
rightly in the limited.2, That is to say, evil has a purely negative existence. 
In the Timaeus, which contains the final exposition of the Theory of Ideas, 
qualities are expunged altogether from the list; a thing is good in so far as it 
represents the idea, evil in so far as it fails to do so, and the varying kinds and 
degrees of good and evil represent the degrees and kinds of approximation to 
or divergence from the ideal standard. 

The problem of the origin of evil, therefore, may now be stated thus: 
‘What is it which causes the particular to diverge from the idea?’ The 
answer generally given to this question (as by Adam, for example) is that there 
is an inherent incompatibility between the idea and matter; the former must 
always struggle to subdue the latter, and in many cases partially fail. Many 
passages in Plato appear to bear out this theory. The Politicus myth in 
. particular is based upon it. ‘ Heaven and the universe,’ we are told (269D, E), 
‘although they have been endowed by the Creator with many glories, partake 
of a bodily nature, and therefore cannot be entirely free from perturbation.’§ 
Again in the Theaitetus, ‘ evils of necessity hover around the mortal nature and 
this earthly sphere.’ And in the mythical account of creation given in the 
Timaeus we are shown the Anmoupyos thv Oatépov divow SvacpetKtov 
ovcar eis tavtov Evvapporrwy Bia, ‘compressing by force the reluctant nature 
of the Other into the Same.’® This law—as it appears to be—of stubborn- 
ness and incompatibility in matter is referred to throughout the Tzmaeus as 
‘Avayen, ‘Necessity.’® ‘ Mind, the ruling power, persuaded Necessity to bring 
the greater part of created things to perfection, and thus and after this manner 
in the beginning, when the influence of reason got the better of necessity, the 
universe was created.’ The Republic also has a comment on this: ty dé Tod 
avayKaiov Kai ayabod ducw, dcov Siahépes TH GvTt . . . ‘ But of the nature of 
the necessary and the good, and their essential difference.’’ Necessity is also 
referred to in the Timaeus as 1) 7wAavwpéevn aitia, ‘the errant cause.’® Reality 
is therefore established on a dual basis, the universe being produced in so far 
as one cause, Mind, God, or the Good, gets the better of the other, Matter, 
Necessity, or Evil, whichever terminology be adopted.® In the Laws’ we are 


6 48a; see also 56c, and 29E, 30A. 
7 Rep. 493¢. 8 48a, ® See Laws 741A. 
10 $96E. 


1 Rep. 476a, Phaed. 105. 
3 See also Pol. 273. 
5 354. 


2 25E, 26a. 
* Theait. 176a. 
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actually told that there are two souls directing the world—one the author of 
good, the other of evil. 

This theory, it may be said, leads to the doctrine of Meder Gavdrou—the 
practice of death—inculcated particularly in the Phaedo.’’ The body in itself is 
looked upon as evil: épwtwy 8é Kal ériOup@v nal PoBwvr Kal eidorov mavrodam a 
kal drvaplas euripmrAnow nuas twoddrjs.2 Compare also the Orphic saying 
capa ofa, which meets with Plato’s approval.® | 

But such a theory, although it may prove most effective in inculcating 
temperance and self-mastery and other virtues, when further analyzed turns 
out to be metaphysically unsound. One obvious objection is that the adro 
§ dyaOov cannot in that case be the cause of all existence, as in Plato’s most 
serious exposition it is expressly stated to be: «ai trols yyvwoxopévors Toivuy 
pn movov TO yryveaKerOar pavas bro Tod ayalov Tapeivas, adda Kai TO dlvat TE 
xal tTHv ovoiav br’ éxeivov avtois mpoceivat. The mythical form into which 
the Timaeus narrative is cast often makes more than one interpretation of 
quotations from that dialogue possible, but here there can be no ambiguity of 
meaning. But the whole conception of the Good in Plato’s dialogues is that 
of one, and one only, first cause of all existence. On the other hand, wherever 
the opposition of Necessity is mentioned it is always as a parenthesis or in 
playful or mythical language. If Plato had really based his philosophy on a 
dual hypothesis we should have a right to expect more than side-references— 
some such systematic unfolding of the conception as is given to the Idea of 
Good in the Republic. 

But assuming that Plato did not work his theory out to the extent of 
seeing that dualism was involved, and merely postulated a resistance of matter 
to the ideas, difficulty arises according to his account of creation. In the first 
place it does not explain degrees of evil. Why should the idea, which being 
perfect is changeless, be more successful in subduing and informing matter 
upon one occasion than on another? Since matter is determined by the ideas, 
it should always offer the same amount of resistance. But the difficulty goes 
deeper. How can matter, being wholly indeterminate and negative, possess 
the positive quality of resistance to the idea at all , That it is indeterminate 
is most expressly affirmed in the Timaeus.° It is, in fact, analyzed finally into 
the laws of time and space, the limitations under which we perceive reality— 
that is to say, in succession and in extension. In the words of Archer-Hind: 

‘Matter is nothing but the revelation to finite consciousness, in the innumerable 
modes of its apprehension, of the universal spirit. All that is material is the 
expression in terms of the visible of the invisible, in terms of space and 
time of the spaceless and timeless, in terms of Becoming of Being.’ Why, 
then, can the Ideas not in every case express themselves perfectly in terms of 
time and space? Matter in itself would appear to be purely negative, and 
neither good nor evil. 

It must be remembered that in Plato’s mature ontology ideas are restricted 

* Rep. 5098. 


3 Gorg. 4934, Crat. 400. 5 SoD, E, 5IA. 


1 81a, 2 66c. 
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to {@a—living things. The supreme Nous pluralizes itself into a number of 
finite intelligences, varying in degree (what the Stoics call rovos). ‘ All forms 
of life, from the triumphant intellect of a god to the green scum that gathers 
on a stagnant pool, are modes of one universal all-pervading Life’ (R.D.A.H.). 
The eternal Nous manifests itself through a regular gradation of finite 
existences, each grade existing by its own laws and capable of attaining per- 
fection in its own sphere. Thus we may explain Timaeus 41D, where man’s 
soul is said to be mixed ‘ somewhat after the same manner (as the divine soul), 
yet no longer as pure as before, but second and third in pureness.’* No divine 
¢@@ovos makes man less perfect than he might be; but God wills to exist not in 
one mode only, but in many, which express him in varying degrees. There- 
fore he would not have men made identical in kind with the gods.® 

Every (ov, then, in virtue of its existence as {@ov being, as it were, a 
miniature of the avro 6 éore S@ov, is informed by wvy7, which exists in the two 
modes of tavtov and @dtepov.t The specific quality of all wvy7 is that it is 
self-moved. Therefore over its own sphere of tavtov and @drepov every finite 
intelligence possesses the power possessed by the supreme wWvy7 over the 
universe as a whole—the av’to 6 éots Sov. In pluralizing itself into these 
finite intelligences the supreme uy abdicates, as it were, direct supremacy 
over the sphere of its materialized dmooracya. Hence we find that the 
creation of man in the myth is given to the lesser gods, 0eol Oeav, to express 
the fact that his subordination to the Snpsovpyos is secondary—primarily he 
is a free agent.5 

WVux7, then, as materialized in individual Soa, exists on the one side as 
tauvtov, Changeless, eternal, perfect; on the other as @drepov, possessing the 
power of movement in various directions—i.e. power of free-will. This is 
expressed in the myth by making the circle of the Same ‘single and undivided,’ 
but dividing that of the other into seven unequal circles. The action which 
it takes, therefore, may or may not be in harmony with the supreme Nous. It 
is not that there is any inducement to wvy7 to choose evil (rather the contrary, 
as will be shown), but that by a necessary condition of its existence there is no 
absolute compulsion to choose good. Free and unfettered choice is given, and 
this leads in certain cases to the choice of evil rather than good. There is at 
the same time an inherent disposition to choose good owing to the divine origin 
of yuvy7. When this impulse is followed the {@ov is said to act with vois, 
which is spoken of as a particular faculty of wvy7,’ but is in reality that mode 
of its operation wherein it works in harmony with the supreme Nods.° This, 
we are told, ‘inasmuch as we are a plant, not of earthly but of heavenly 
growth, raises us from earth to our kindred in heaven.’® To stabilize and 
confirm this disposition God gave each soul a vision of the whole before 
allowing it to enter a mortal body.’ And even then ‘ he contrived so to place 
each of the parts that their position might in the easiest and best manner 


2 Phaed, 247A. 5 Tim. 41a, 
4 Phaed. 245¢, Laws 896s. 8 goa. 


7 Tim, 308. 
10 Phaed. 2498. 
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9 Tim, 41D. 
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procure the victory of good and the defeat of evil in the whole. But the 
formation of qualities (ris dé yevéoews tov rroiov Tivos) he left to the wills 
of individuals. For every one of us is made pretty much what he is by the 
bent of his desires and the nature of his soul.”* And again he charged the 
younger gods ‘as excellently and well as lay within their power to direct 
the mortal creature in so far as he should not be himself a cause of evil to 
himself.’ The distinction between Wuvy7 acting under the direction of voids 
and disregarding it is brought out in a passage in the Laws: (Wvy7) vodv pév 
mpocdaBovoa dei Oedv dpOas Oeois opOa Kal evdaipova traidaywyet TavtTa, avoia 
‘The soul, when 
rightly she receives the ever-divine mind, disciplines all things towards right 
and happiness, but when she is the companion of folly she does the very 
contrary of all this.’* There cannot be Wvy7 without voids, but there can be 
wvyyn with vods dormant; and in so far as this happens, that is, in so far as 


, 
dé ovyyevouévn TavTa av TavayTia TovTos atepyaveTat. 


soul does not choose to work in harmony with the supreme soul, evil results. - 


isd 


In the avro 6 éott Seov, which is the direct expression of the supreme voids, 
there is perfect harmony, because here voids is always active ;* it is only where 
this divine soul is limited by its pluralization into finite intelligences which 
choose to exercise their prerogative of free-will for other ends than the best 
that evil ensues. 

In thus explaining moral evil Plato practically solves the whole problem 
of evil in the world. Death he refused to accept as an evil, as the Phaedo and 
Apology show ; and physical weakness and disease he seems on the whole to 
have ascribed to wrong in the soul.® Natural accidents, such as a man being 
struck blind by lightning, are not explained; one feels that Plato would have 
contended that such an accident would ultimately result in good to the perfect 
man. But most of the conditions of human life which we call evil are due to 
sin in a former life, or heredity, or the sins of others; they are the cumulative 
result of wrong choosings by past generations. The world is ‘tied and bound 
by the chain of its sins’; or, in metaphysical language, the element of tavrov 
is no longer mingled with @drepov in right proportion to produce ovcia or 
perfect existence. The various manifestations of vods throughout the world 
are trammelled in their activity and unable to link up and work in harmony 
with one another according to their natural destiny. To effect this, therefore, 
and redress the balance, voids is compelled to err on the other side, and struggle 
to gain complete independence of Odrepov or matter (which is in the nature of 
things impossible) that it may adequately inform it. To hit the mark it must 
aim beyond it. Hence comes the doctrine of Medet7 Gavarov. But the true 
ideal is rather ouotwors Oe, that the whole universe may perfectly express vods 
in all its manifestations and become eixev tod monrod.® 
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OVAESTIONES HERODEAE. 


THE sumptuous edition of Herodas by Headlam-Knox, while it throws 
welcome light on many dark places, is perhaps hardly adequate in a few points 
where ancient religious ideas are involved. I venture, therefore, to offer the 
following suggestions : 


I. rr and 66, wa ras Moipas. 
I. 32, wa thy Aidew (?) Kovpnp. 
I. 69, wa . . . THv hidrnv Anuntpa. 
The note on the first of these passages is largely beside the point, as it 
assumes that Moitpa: means ‘the Destinies.’ It is likelier that the women who 
use this rare oath (Metriche, Gyllis, and Kokkale) refer to the goddesses in 
their less abstract character as spirits of birth. This, of course, by no means 
excludes the idea of their power to determine destiny, birth-goddesses do that 
in many lands (cf. the history of the Parcae at Rome, and the fate-bestowing 
Slavonic birth-fairies, e.g. Strauss, Die Bulgaren, pp. 172 sqq.); but by the 
analogy of other women’s oaths it is their functions as fertility-daimones that 
are likely to be prominent in the speakers’ minds. To take examples from Aristo- 
phanes alone, women swear by Aglauros (Thesm. 533), the Genetyllides (tbzd. 
130; the speaker is Mnesilochos, but he is purposely using a woman’s oath in 
mockery of Agathon), Demeter and Kore (ibid. 383, 594, and often; see 
especially Eccl. 155 sqq., where it is characterized as a woman’s oath), Artemis 
(ibid. 90), Aphrodite (ibid. 189; note Praxagora’s comment in the next line), 
and Hekate (7bid. 70)—all goddesses interested in the fertility of the soil or of 
animals and human beings. Closely related to these are the chthonian deities. 
Athenian women preferred to swear by Demeter and Kore together, while 
Gyllis and Metriche swear by them separately (the word Kovpyy, or some 
compound of it, may be regarded as certain in 32, whatever the letters before 
it may have originally been) ; but the meaning is the same. It is noteworthy 
that of the female users of the oath by the Moirai it seems that not one is a 
virgin: Metriche is married, Kokkale probably, the chorus in the Thesmophona- 
zousat (700) certainly; the others are Gyllis and Simaitha (Theokr. II. 160). 
A much obscurer oath is Bitinna’s ov, tiv tvpavvoyv (V. 77). I am of 


IV. 30, mpos Mocpéwyr. 


opinion here that the old view of J. Marshall (Academy, 1891, p. 482), though 
wrong as it stands, was on the right track. The long list of examples of the 
use of the word in Headlam-Knox’s note shows at least one thing clearly—that 
it was not a cult-title of any Greek deity; but it was a familiar Oriental title 
of Mén. 


Now Herodas’ women have a distinctly Oriental tinge, as might be 
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expected of Ionians. Metriche, Metro, and Metrotime have clearly theophoric 
names, which as clearly refer to the Mother of the Gods (worshipped at Kos 
from the fourth century B.c.; see Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle, pp. 7, 147, 364) ; 
we may compare Artemis, VI. 87, 89, 95, as the Ephesian or other Asiatic 
Artemis is probably her name-saint. As the moon-god was a stranger to 
Greece, it is not surprising that we find some tendency to transfer his titles 
and attributes to the more familiar moon-goddess; see Drexler in Roscher’s 
Lextkon I1. 2754, who quotes two examples of Selene addressed as ynvorvpavve. 
It is true that they are late, and that the users of them probably had the 
mistaken notion that the word meant ‘ruler of the months’; but they never- 
theless suggest that Greeks of an earlier, but already syncrétistic, period might 
have used the Oriental epithet otherwise than in purely Oriental fashion. 
If Bitinna really is swearing by the moon, the oath is quite appropriate; she 
is love-lorn and jealous, like Simaitha in Theokritos, who also appeals to 
Selene, and possibly there is an implication that so inconstant a luminary is a 
good thing for her to swear by, since she never knows her own mind for five 
minutes together. (For the moon symbolizing mutability, see Plut. quaest. 
Rom. 76, 282a.) 

The traces of Oriental cult incline me to favour Meister’s explanation of 
the ejaculation wa (I. 85; IV. 20, 33, 43; V. 13, 56, 59; VI. 4, 21, 47; 
Theokr. XV. 89)! as alluding to the Mother of the Gods. Drexler indeed 
(in Roscher II. 2216) objects that, so far as we know, Kybele was never called 
arything but Rheia or uytnp Gedy in Kos; but it is far from certain that it was 
Koan. The scholiast on Theokr. /.c. says it is Syracusan, obviously a guess 
from the context; and it is a common enough name for Kybele in Asia 
(Drexler, zbid.), whether or not syncretism with the great Kappadokian goddess 
be the cause of this. In any case, we know too little of Koan cults, especially 
private ones, to dogmatize; possibly further excavations may throw some light. 
Passing over the puzzling Gerenia of V. 80, of which I have no fresh 
explanation to offer, and the ritual of Asklepios in IV., which has been 
sufficiently handled in Farnell’s Hero-Cults, I come to the very difficult 

passage, VII. 85-7: ete : 

TH yap El\KOCTH 

tov Tavpemvos 7) ’KaTH yamov Trove’ 
t\qs ’Ap[ralenvis, xdTrodnudtwv yxpein. 


Headlam came to the conclusion that Hekate is here a woman, Artakene 
probably her daughter, and the ydayos an ordinary marriage. His examples 
show that, at any rate, Hekate is conceived as some relation of Artakene. 
But I cannot accept the rest of his view. In the first place, he himself admits 
that the following lines refer to the actual goddesses: Kerdon has just said, 
‘If Athena herself came to buy I wouldn’t bate a stiver of my price,’ and now 
declares that ‘if Hekate comes she shall pay no less than a mina, nor shall 


1 Probably ot VIII. 27, as a man is speaking. 
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She of Artake.? This makes it at least highly unlikely that mortal women are 
meant in 86, 87. But there are other indications. What private wedding 
would create such a stir? It is known at least three weeks beforehand 
(Tavpedvos shows that it is not Taureon when the words are spoken, otherwise 
we should have simply 79 eixoorH or eixdés) ;1 and the whole point of the 
remark is that if Kerdon insists on charging such outrageous prices, his only 
chance of selling is to wait until there is a universal demand for shoes which 
must be satisfied at all costs. What private wedding would create such a 
demand? It must then be a festival; perhaps one, like the Aphrodisia in 
Plautus’ Poenulus, at which all the hetairai appeared dressed in their best, or 
possibly one at which the ritual prescribed new foot-gear. Hekate is not 
without some connexion with marriages, see Farnell, C.G.S. II., p. 519; and 
there is no reason to suppose that the ritual here is purely Greek; an Oriental 
earth-goddess identified with Hekate, and a deity of fertility connected, as so 
many were, with Aphrodite, and conceived, perhaps on the analogy of Demeter 
and Kore, as daughter of the other, may well be meant. Nearer than this we 


cannot at present come. 
H. J. Rose. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 It is very curious, on any theory, that a wedding should take place in the wane of the moon. 
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AI@OIOILES MAKPOBIOI. 


TuHE tale current in antiquity that a certain section of the people known as 
Aidiores was peculiar for its longevity is one of whose origin a satisfactory account is 
still to seek. To say that the legend was attached by the Greeks to the Aithiopians 
through their remoteness from the Mediterranean world is no explanation; nor is it a 
very cogent conjecture that the fable may have arisen from misunderstood reports 
of an African five-month year, for which there is some evidence in modern times. 
With the utmost diffidence I venture to make a suggestion which, whether it carries 
conviction or not, is at least so obvious that it can hardly fail to have occurred to 
many scholars in the past. My one excuse must be that it does not seem to be 
mentioned either in the more ordinary books of reference, where it might be expected 
to appear, or in any other works which have come my way. 

First for the tale itself. Of the authorities, Herodotos is the earliest and the 
most important. His introduction to the AiOiomwes paxpdBioc is to be found in 
III. 21, 3; and in III. 23, 1, he goes on to say that, according to their own account, 
most of them lived to be 120, while some survived for even longer still. For the 
cause of this painful protraction he is at a loss; but since their drinking-water was 
alleged to be so ‘ light’ that even things lighter than wood could not be made to float 
therein, he offers the guess that this curious liquid may be responsible. To the 
information of Herodotus there is nothing to add. The other sources from which 
something might be hoped—Pliny,! Mela,? Dionysios Periegetes,’ with the com- 
mentary of Eustathios,* and the author of the Orphic Argonautika®—are all without 
anything of relevance. 

Though Herodotos may not have known the truth himself, it would be in his 
style to preserve evidence enough to show where it lies concealed. In III. 20 sqq. 
he tells how Kambyses sent spies into Aithiopia disguised as the bearers of presents, 
and how, when their real mission was discovered, they were packed off back to 
Egypt by the Aithiopian king. In the speech of this potentate there occurs the 
following passage—viv d¢ airg (Kambyses) réfov rode did0vres rade érea Aé€yere* 
Baciredts 6 Aifidrwv cvpBovrAciae to Llepoéwv BaorAéi, eredv ovtws evreréws EAxwot Ta 
t6fa Tlépoa: evra peyabei tocaira, tore éx’ Aidioras tovs paxpoBiovs AOE vrepBad- 
Aépevov otpateverOa . . .; to which Herodotos adds ravra eiras xai dvels 7d rofov 
mapéSwxe Toto. yKovor..6 Again in the army list of Book VII. the description of the 
Sudanese Aithiopians serving with Xerxes is Ai@iores 5¢ mwapdaXdéas te Kai Acovréas 
évappevor, Toga S& efxov ex hoivixos owdOns merounpéva, paxpd, TeTpaTHXEwWV OvVK EAdoow.! 
It is remarkable that on two occasions the bow is specially noticed in connexion 
with these Aithiopians. More interesting still is the evidence from the Egyptian 
side. Mr. F. Ll. Griffith has been kind enough to assure me that ‘ Land of the 
Bow’ in the earliest times is the name for the Nile country which began at the 
barrier of Gebel Silsileh and lay immediately to the south of Upper Egypt. Later 
on, when the nomes were established by Menes or some other king, Upper Egypt 
was extended to the south by the inclusion of the valley between Gebel Silsileh and 
the First Cataract as the nome of Elephantine, and this nome, together with Nubia 
beyond so far as it was known, still continued to be called the Land of the Bow. It 

1 N.H. VI. 190; VII. 27 and 29, etc. pp. 126-7 and 213-4. 


2 III, 85. 3 560 sqq. & 1112 sqq. © IT. a2, 3; Sa, % 
4 Vide Geog. Graec. Min., ed. Bernhardy, I., 7 VII. 60, 1. 
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is true that this account of the name rests on an identification of the hieroglyph for 
this region with an unstrung bow, and that this identification has at times been 
doubted ;* but the doubts do not seem generally to have been shared by Egyptologists, 
and the usual interpretation of the sign has recently been implicitly accepted by 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge? and explicitly defended by E. Dévaud,* the last authority 
to deal with the question. To this may be added that beyond all dispute the bow 
was regarded by the Egyptians as the characteristic weapon of the peoples living to 
the south. Thus again it appears that Aithiopia is connected in a special way with 
the bow, and is even symbolized thereby. 

That paxpéB.os, whether it was also used in another sense or not, meant ‘ long- 
lived’ is beyond question, and it is equally certain that Herodotus understood it so, 
But the conclusion in regard to the longeval legend is, perhaps, rather that the 
epithet paxpdf.o1, as applied to the Aithiopians on Egyptian information by the first 
Greek settlers in Egypt, had for its second element not Bios but fis. Afterwards, 
when the Homeric fis gradually fell out of the living language, the word in this 
connexion came wrongly to be associated with Bios, and a fable was found not later 
than the time of Herodotos to explain its application to the Aithiopians. If that is 
SO, paxpoBuos in the sense ‘having a long bow’ is early Greek, as indeed would be 
natural if it is Greek at all. In L. and S.(8) the word is recognized with this 
meaning, but the only kind of reference given is ‘cited from E. M.’ This can 
be traced back to the Thesaurus, in the French edition of which there is an entry 
[* MaxpoBios, 0, Longum arcum habens. Etym. M. Wakef.’].6 Unfortunately, since 
an examination of Sylva Critica—not a completely thorough examination, it must 
be confessed—has not revealed the source of this, the probability is that it was 
taken from Wakefield’s unpublished notes. Nor does the index to Gaisford’s edition 
give any help. In any case the form has nothing against it; and even if lexi- 
cographers ignore the word, the evidence of Herodotos and the Egyptian monuments 
may be thought its sufficient justification. 


Hucu Last. 
St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Vide Erman, Aeg. Gr. (3), p. 310; and E. 
Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertums I. 2 (3), p. 56. (1920), p. 24. 

2 Budge, Egyptian Dictionary, p. cxxxviii, signs + Vide E, Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertums I. 2 (3), 
26-9. p. 52. 
5 Vide Thesaurus (Didot), Vol. V., col. 522. 


3 In Recueil de Travaux, Vol. XXXIX. 1/2 


THUCYDIDES AND SPHACTERIA. 


ProFessor v. WIiLAMOwITZ-MOoELLENDoRF has recently published a paper in 
which he argues, firstly, that the very remarkable topographical errors in Thucydides’ 
account of the Pylos and Sphacteria campaign, shown so clearly in Grundy’s and 
Burrows’ articles in the Hellenic Journal, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that he had none but Athenian sources of information, and secondly, that as later— 
after 421—he had access to Peloponnesian sources, his account of this campaign was 
written before 421; we have, therefore, an early example of Attic prose comparable 
with the oligarchic Constitution of Athens.1 Now seeing that the incident of the 


Both Grundy and Burrows also assumed purely 
Athenian sources, 


1 Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1921, 
pp. 306 sqq.; Grundy, J.H.S., 1896 (map); 
Burrows, ].H.S., 1896 and 1898 (photographs). 
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campaign which interested the contemporary Greeks most was the surrender of the 
Spartans, and that Thucydides goes out of his way, move Herodoteo rather, to give 
an anecdote (with explanation) to illustrate this interest, it would be sufficiently 
remarkable if he had not been to the trouble of getting the Spartan version of the 
affair; the more especially as Spartan sources were easily available in the prisoners 
themselves, who seem to have received at Athens the common treatment of that 
time, compounded of cruelty and freedom, which is so foreign to our own method, 
and to whom Thucydides could have had ready access.! It is therefore worth while 
seeing if there is any reason for supposing Wilamowitz’ view to be true. 

It will be remembered that the two most notable errors are the absence of any 
reference to the lagoon of Osmin Aga, and the statement that the Spartans intended 
blocking up the entrances to the harbour because these were quite narrow, giving 
room for but two ships to enter abreast between Sphacteria and Pylos, and but 
eight or nine between Sphacteria and ‘the other mainland’ (c. 8. 5-6); while the 
topographical details in the account of the fighting both at Pylos and on the island 
are remarkably accurate, But the first error (if it is one) is not explicable on the 
assumption of an Athenian source; for every Athenian on Pylos when he looked 
inland and towards the enemy would have the lagoon spread out before him, and the 
whole plan of defence must have been dictated by its presence. It is the much easier 
explanation of Grundy and Burrows that the lagoon, as is a prion probable, was 
deeper in the fifth century than now, was connected with the main bay of Navarino by 
a passage possible for triremes, and was therefore but part of the harbour of Pylos, 
and that part in which a fleet would anchor to protect itself from the storms which 
disturb the waters of the bay. 

As to the second error, Grundy supposed that the Spartans did block the northern 
entrance to the bay and the assumed passage from the bay to the ‘inner harbour’ 
just mentioned; and that Thucydides (ignorant of the ground) misunderstood his 
informant. The difficulty of this view was pointed out by Burrows. He supposed 
that the Athenian fleet sailed in by the northern and southern entrances, two and eight 
or nine abreast respectively ; and that Thucydides (though present at the Sphacteria 
fighting) misunderstood his informant. The difficulty of this view was pointed out by 
Grundy. Wilamowitz holds that Thucydides’ informants were Athenians on Pylos 
who had no eye for topography, who had not been on Sphacteria and feared lest the 
Spartans should block the entrances. From Pylos they could not see the southern 
entrance, the highest point of Sphacteria intervening. (Yet they gave very detailed 
measurements, eight or nine ships abreast.) In truth the Spartans never had such inten- 
tions ; and Thucydides only heard of it from the Athenians. These men had often to 
drink brackish water on Pylos (26. 2); so they told Thucydides it was the same with 
the Spartans in the island (26. 4); though why it should be so often assumed that the 
ancients argued in this fashion I do not know; and these men might have as easily come 
to the opposite conclusion, for there was also a fresh-water spring on Pylos, 26.2; 
perhaps they did, and this is why Thucydides mentions the spring on Sphacteria, 31.2.? 
I suppose, though I cannot find that he says so explicitly, that Wilamowitz believes 
Thucydides to have had two sets of informants—one for Pylos and the topography 
of the whole district, another for the fighting on Sphacteria (which includes Demos- 
thenes); in this he closely follows Grundy.* It is here that we are landed in our 


water may have been as brackish as he says it 
was in 26.4. In fact, the spring on Sphacteria 
is now fresh. 

3 It is curious that he writes ‘ von der Arbeit 
von Grundy ist nur die Karte verwendbar.’ 


1 Thuc. IV. 40. 2, 41.1; Ar. Eg. 393-4, 468-9; 
Nub. 184-6; Plut. Nic. 9; Thuc. VI. 89. 2. 

2 Wilamowitz says ‘ er hat also widersprech- 
ende Angaben nicht ausgeglichen,’ There is, 
however, no contradiction; his words in 31. 2 
are mepl rd Udwp, and, as far as he knew, this 
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principal difficulty. Demosthenes himself, according to Wilamowitz and others, told 
Thucydides of his plans and their successful execution; yet he either confined his 
topographical information to the wrong views he held while occupying Pylos or failed 
to correct the information given by another. The Athenians in general, who had at 
least passed the southern entrance on their first arrival at Pylos, who had entered by 
it when they attacked the Peloponnesian fleet, who sent two ships daily to cruise 
round the island and kept such watch as might be to prevent food being taken to the 
enemy, who had themselves such difficulty in finding anchorage and landing-ground 
(14. I, 5, 23. 2, 26. 3, 30. 2), these Athenians must have known far more about the 
width of the passage, the depth of the water, and the strength of the currents than the 
majority of the Peloponnesians. Of course there were ignorant and also stupid 
Athenians. But you cannot argue that such an error arose because the informants 
were Athenians (only ignorant), and then build up a theory on this basis. It is too 
like the argument of the cabman in Sylvia Scarlett : 8 


‘What did the driver look like, missie ?’ one of the men asked. 

Sylvia described him vaguely as rather fat, a description which would have 
equally suited any of the present company... . 

‘Il wonder if it ’ud be Bill?’ said one of the cabmen. ... ‘I reckon it’s Bill. 
Did you notice if the gentleman as drove you had a swelling behind his ear ?’ 

‘I didn’t notice,’ said Sylvia. 

‘ About the size of a largish potato?’ the theorist pressed encouragingly. 

‘I am afraid I didn’t notice,’ said Sylvia. 

‘It must be Bill,’ the theorist decided. ‘ Anyone wouldn’t notice that swelling 
in the dark, especially if Bill had his collar turned up.’ 

‘He did have his collar turned up,’ Arthur put in. 

‘ There you are,’ said the theorist. ‘What did I tell you? Of course it’s Bill.’ 


The world of cabmen or of scholars? or just the world ?! 

There are one or two minor points: Wilamowitz remarks that we are told no 
details of the position of the main Peloponnesian camp (but the Athenians on Pylos 
could have given Thucydides an even better idea of that than the Peloponnesians 
themselves), nor the names of any of their commanders, except Thrasymelidas, the 
leader of the naval attack on Pylos (11. 2). In this case he supposes some prisoners 
may have been taken. Did some Athenian at once ask a prisoner the name of their 
commander, and his father’s name and status, in order to tell the historian? And 
what of the commanders on Sphacteria, not Styphon only who was taken prisoner, 
but his two predecessors (38.1)? It was an Athenian invention, says Wilamowitz, 
that the Spartans intended to block the entrances; but what of their other intention, 
to get timber from Asine for engines with which to attack the walls (13.1)? How 
did Thucydides learn that? 

Wilamowitz holds that the account of the last fight on Sphacteria is one of those 
which are truthful indeed, ‘aber den nachdenkenden Leser zu einem ganz anderen 
historischen Urteil fiibrt. ... Wir héren von einer schweren Niederlage der 
Spartaner, durch die das Prestige ihres Heeres und Staates eine Einbusse erleidet, 
die kaum durch den Sieg bei Mantineia nach Jahren ausgeglichen wird. So hat es 
auch Thukydides angesehen, ganz mit den Augen der Athener, die ihm von ihrem 
Siege erzahlten.’ In reality, it was a heroic fight (‘von Soldaten héchsten Ranges 
mit einem Haufen Miliz’—rodAdois xwvwye paxopévwv) worthy to be placed beside 


1 Schwartz (Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, nesian fleet had entered the bay by the northern 
pp. 290 ff.) thinks Thucydides’ mistake about the entrance. Thucydides’ informant, quite ignorant 
southern entrance to the Bay of Navarino to be’ of the topography, told him of the Spartan in- 
due to his using a Peloponnesian source (in tention to block the entrances, in order to justify 
addition to Demosthenes). Pylos hadlong been _ the great mistake of sending troops to the island. 
deserted and was unknown, and the Pelopon- There is nothing like trying all hypotheses. 
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Thermopylae. So Grundy also wrote: ‘Even in Thucydides’ narrative the 
Athenians and their allies seem like a pack of yelping hounds around a dying lion 
within whose reach they dare not venture.’ Even in Thucydides’ narvative: a 
remarkable judgment. In the first place, let it be remembered that what surprised 
the Greek world (which was ignorant of the circumstances) was simply the surrender 
of men whose age-long tradition it was never to turn their backs on an enemy and 
never to surrender; and that, taken purely as a military achievement, the fight put up 
by the Spartans was no more than would be expected from almost any body of Greek 
hoplites against light-armed troops—and certainly no more heroic than the fight of 
the Athenians under Nicias on the retreat from Syracuse, nor more remarkable than 
much of the fighting of the Ten Thousand. Still it was a memorable achievement, 
one of Sparta’s greatest. But can anyone read Thucydides’ narrative without seeing 
that this is his judgment too? that his chief thought was to explain the Spartan 
defeat to his contemporaries, by insisting on the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the Athenians, by giving so detailed a description of their heroic resistance and of 
the slowly growing confidence of their assailants—by actually pointing out the simi- 
larity of their position to that of Leonidas at Thermopylae (36. 3)? Can anyone fail 
to see that much of the narrative is from accounts given by the Spartan soldiers 
themselves: c. 34. 2-3 for instance, not so much because it redounds to their credit, 
explains their defeat, as because it is written from their point of view?! Apparently 
many can; but they must have been remarkable men, these Athenian informants of 
Thucydides. The Athenians themselves play almost no part in the fighting; such 
glory as the victors achieve, belongs to the light-armed, Lemnians, Imbrians, 
Messenians. There have doubtless been men in history who have done justice 
to their enemies; there have perhaps been men who have done justice to their 
allies. But surely there have never been any who so entirely effaced themselves as 
the Athenians who told Thucydides of their glorious victory on the island. 

It seems to me then clear, both on grounds of general probability and from the 
narrative itself, that Thucydides wrote his account of the campaign only after as much 
inquiry as possible both from Athenians who had taken part in it and from the 
Spartan prisoners (one can almost imagine his first question ‘ what were you doing on 
the island at all?’ and some caustic reply about arm-chair strategists at home). This 
does not prove that this part of the history was not written before 421, for the most 
natural time for Thucydides to inquire among the Spartans would be soon after their 
arrival in Athens, and before his own departure for good in the spring of 424. But it 
means that there is no proof that it was, not even a slight balance of evidence; and 
there is at least one sentence which, to my mind, makes it almost certain that the 
narrative was not in its final form till some years later. On the naval attack on Pylos 
Thucydides makes the not very profound comment: és rovrd te repieory 7) TOXN Wore 
’A@nvaiovs pev €éx ys Te kal TavTns Aakwvixns dpiver Oar exeivous erimeovtas, Aaxedacpoviovs 
8& éx vedv Te Kal és THv éavTav ToAcpiav otcav éx’ “AOnvaiovs adroBaivev: eri rodd yap 
eroies THS Edens ev TH TOTE Tots pev HreipwTats pdAvoTa elvat Kai TA TELA KpaTiorots, Tois Sé 
Garacvios re Kai tais vavol rAciorov mpovxew (12. 3). Wilamowitz notices this last 
sentence, but only to comment on the archaic use of wotv. But could Thucydides 
have written év rq rére in this connexion before 421? Must it not have been written 


| yevoudvns 5é ris Bohs dua Ty éwmidpouy exwrnéls miro Erreyor ra rofebpara, Sopdrid re évawexéxhacro 
te évérecev dvOpmmras ahOeo. roratryns wdxns Kal Oo Baddopévwr, elxov re oddev oplow abrois xphoacOau 
xovioprés ris UAns veworl Kexavyévyns éxwpec words dmroxexAnuévar pev TH Ser Tod mpoopavy, umd dé rijs 
dvw, Amwopbv re hv ldeiv ra mpd avrod vrs rav pelfovos Bois Trav wodeulwy ra év abrois waparyyen- 
rotevudrwv kal NO@wv awd woddkGv avOpmrwv pera DAdpeva ovK écaxodovres, Kidivou Te mavraydder 
TOO Kovoprod dua pepouévwv. 7b Te épyov évroiOa wepreorGros Kal ov Exovres éhwida nal? bri xp 
xarerdy rots Aaxedamovias xabicraro’ ofre yap olf  ayvvouévous cwOfvat. 
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some years afterwards when Sparta was as prominent on sea as on land? at least 
Of course the narrative may have been revised, though Wilamowitz 
does not think so—‘ Geschrieben ist alles vor dem Nikiasfrieden und ist auch so 
geblieben.’ But it is unlikely to have been revised only in order to add this sentence.’ 

It may be said that my argument does not help to answer the question how 
Thucydides came to make his mistakes in topography. That is so; but there are 
some questions in ancient history which are at present unanswerable, and this seems 
to be one of them. The least unlikely solution I think is one somewhat similar to 


after Notium ? 


Dr. Grundy’s, namely that the Spartans intended to block up the northern passage 
between Sphacteria and Pylos and that between the bay and the inner harbour, but 
that Thucydides, who had got a fairly complete account of the fighting from his 
Athenian and Spartan sources in 425-4, only learnt this explanation later in Sparta 
itself (on his asking again, how came the men to be on the island), failed to under- 
stand its significance owing to his ignorance of the ground, and was unable to collate 
this new information with the help of his original informants. But I have no 
confidence in this. 
A. W. GomME. 


THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


1 Cf. Herbst, Philologus, 38, p. 532; Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his Age, pp. 476-7. 


SILVIA, AETHERIA, OR EGERIA? 


Wuewn Gamurrini first published the Pevegrinatio ad loca sancta (Rome, 1887), 
the narrative by an abbess of a pilgrimage undertaken to the Holy Land in the last 
quarter of the fourth century, he identified the authoress with Silvia, the sister of 
Arcadius’ minister Rufinus. Heraeus, however, in his edition (Sammlung vulgér- 
lateinischey Texte, Heidelburg, 1908) lends the weight of his authority to the view that 
the work was written by a certain Aetheria, and in his preface gives solid reasons for 
his preference. He also states that a thirteenth-century catalogue of the Limoges 
Cathedral Library mentions the book under the title Itimevarium Egeviae abbatissae, but 
he regards the form Egeria as a mere corruption. 3 

If we turn to the Liber Glossarum, whence many interesting scraps of information 
are to be culled, we find this item at CE 379: 


Cepos tu agiu lohanni: Graece quod Latine dicitur ortus sancti Iohanni, 


which is obviously derived from the Pevegrinatio 15, 3 [Tunc dixit nobis ipse sanctus 
presbyter: ‘In hodie hic hovrtus aliter non appellatuy greco sermone nisi copos (sic) tu agiu 
Tohanns, id est quod vos dicttts latine hortus sancti Iohannis ’}. 

The marginal label indicating the source of this item is given by the three chief 
MSS. of the Lib. Gloss. as Egerie (Paris, 11529), Egeriae (Vat. Lat. 1773), and Egene 
(Tours, 850). 
Aetheria, but Egeria, is apparently strengthened by this item in the Lib. Gloss. 

Yet the L1b. Gloss. is not a magic key which will invariably unlock the doors of 
truth, and it is necessary to ask whether its testimony to the name Egeria is really 








The possibility that the name of the authoress is neither Silvia nor ° 
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separate from that found in the Limoges catalogue. Where the L#b. Gloss. was 
compiled is a question which is still swb iudice; Professor Goetz (Der Lib. Gloss., 
1891) declares for Spain, while Professor Lindsay (Class. Quart. 11, 121) favours 
Corbie. If we allowed a compromise between these two views (for no one doubts 
that the confusion of the symbols for fro and fer in the Lib. Gloss. is due to Spanish 
influence of one kind or another) we might place the compilation in a part of France 
(Aquitaine ?) under Spanish rule or influence. In that case the compiler may 
actually have used the MS. of the Pevegvinatio which is mentioned in the Limoges 
catalogue.! 

I take this opportunity of adding to my previous account (Class. Quart. 15, 192) 
of some MSS. of the Lib. Giss. : 

(1) Cambrai, MS. No. 693 (formerly 633), presented in 1680 by M. Claude 
Joly, Chantre de Notre Dame de Paris; cmm. 51 by 37; foll. 191. The script is 
Corbie ab-type, with small sections in a contemporary Caroline minuscule, which 
place the MS. at the very commencement of the ninth century. The items (com- 
mencing with Malas : pessimas and ending with a long gloss on Y[d|vonia) are arranged 
in three columns to the page. The first folio is crinkled, brittle, and difficult to 
read ; and fol. 191 should stand before 190, as is proved by the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. In matters of text and labelling this MS. is very closely related to the 
contemporary Paris MSS. (11529-30). 

(2) Vendéme MSS., Nos. 113 and 113-bis; cmm. 35 by 27; written in the 
eleventh century. MS. 113 consists of 228 folios, commencing with the item A litteva 
and ending with Kauponem ; MS. 113-bis consists of 241 folios, commencing with 
L litteva and ending with Zogrofumenos : qui pmgit. Both volumes are arranged in 
three columns to the page. There are gaps between Formica and Ganeo ; between 
Haud segnis and Hebens ; stupens ; Hauspices and Hausta ; Kanitas and Katerva tutus ; 
and between Subgrunda and Subiunctive. The section from Cvrepitum to Creta is 
omitted in MS. 113, but appears as fol. 169 in MS. 113-bis. There is a tendency to 
fuse two glosses on the same word into one, and consonantal assimilation is a feature 
of these MSS. The importance of this copy of the Lib. Gloss. lies in the fact that it 
is closely related to the Tours MS. (No. 850), and may safely be used where J is 
defective ; for JT and V seem to have come from a common parent written in the 
first half of the ninth century.? 

(3) Codex Ambrosianus (B 36 infra) ; foll. 358, arranged in three columns to the 
page, commencing with Abiuvat and ending with Zozia. The last folio is of later 
date than the rest of. the MS., and has been reversed in the binding, so that the last 
item appears on the recto. There are gaps between Adoreis : sacrificuis and Adtestan- 
tuy, and between Vitis and Umbo. The Ambrosian manuscript catalogue ascribes 
the MS. to the eleventh century; but the frequent occurrence of the open A and G 
and the apostrophe symbol for -turv, to say nothing of the general appearance, puts 
the MS. beyond all doubt in the ninth century. As regards text and labels, the MS. 
is closely related to the Lorsch transcript (Vat. Lat. 1773). 

J. F. Mountrorp. 

THE UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 


Library (‘liber S. Martialis Lemovicensis’). 

2 Thanks to the kindness of M. Omont, I was 
able recently to examine the Cambrai and Ven- 
déme MSS. at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


! For Spanish influences in that part of France, 
cf. the list of extant MSS. in Visigothic script 
(in C. U. Clark, Collectanea Hispanica, p. 50), in 
which a MS. written in 777 (now Paris, Lat. 609), 
is mentioned as coming from Limoges Cathedral 














AD SENECAM. 


Ep. 2,§ 3 ‘non conualescit planta, quae saepe transfertur.’ 

‘coalescit’ (‘manuscrit de Mons’) commendat P. Thomas. Conferatur tamen 
Ep. 121, § 15 ‘herba conualuit,’ Ep. 38, § 2 ‘conualescunt et exurgunt.’ 

Ep. 13, § 14 ‘pudet me 1bi sic tecum loqui.’ 

‘diu,’ cf. § 15 ‘nimium diu te cohortor.’ 


Ep. 22, § 13 ‘iam inprimebam epistulae signum: resoluenda est, ut cum 
sollemni ad te munusculo ueniat et aliquam magnificam uocem ferat secum.... 
“‘culus ?” inquis: Epicuri, adhuc enim alienas sarcinas tadoro.’ 

Confero Ep. 8, 7 ‘adhuc Epicurum compilamus’ (sic deteriores pro ‘ compli- 
camus’) et scribo ‘alienas sarcinas advodo.’ Diuitum adrosor dicitur parasitus 
Ep. 27, 7. 


Ep. 33, § 5 ‘depone istam spem, posse te summatim degustare ingenia maxi- 
morum uirorum: tota tibi inspicienda sunt, tota tractanda. res geritur et per 
lineamenta sua ingenii opus nectitur, ex quo nihil subduci sine ruina potest.’ 

‘Verum nondum repertum est’ adnotat Hense: et tamen digito tangitur. nam 
et uerba ‘res geritur’ optime habent dummodo ne per se posita relinquantur (Ep. 7, 4 
‘ferro et igne res geritur,’ Ben. 1. 5, 2 ‘res animo geritur,’ II. 34, 1 ‘res inter amicos 
geritur’) et ‘lineamenta’ ipsa instrumentum demonstrant quo opus perficitur: ‘regula 
res geritur.’ 


Ep. 40, § 10 ‘aliquis tam insulsus interuenerit quam qui illi singula uerba 
uellenti, tamquam dictaret, non diceret, ait: ‘ dic, numquid dicas.’ 

‘numquid’ Buecheler scripsit pro ‘numquam’ vel (quod in # fuisse uidetur) 
‘num uiam’: ab hoc, ob id ipsum quod sensu cassum, proficiscendum esse puto: 
‘dic, num neniam dicfas?’ (‘ dictas’ iam Dunbabin in Class. Quart. XI. p. 181). 


Ep. 63, § 6 ‘amicos incolumes cogitare melle ac placenta frui est.’ 

Attali Stoici sententia est, a Seneca reddita, cui vix ea figura quae ev dia dvoiv 
dicitur, tribuenda est, praesertim cum propius non possit uerti peAirynxrov quam 
‘mellea placenta.’ Hor. Ep. I. 10, 11 ‘Pane egeo iam mellitis potiore placentis ’; 
Mart. V. 39, 3 ‘ Hyblaeis madidas thymis placentas.’ 


Ep. 70, § 5 ‘diligenter circumspicit, numquid tillo desinendum sit.’ 

*illec.’ 

Ep. 80,§ 1 ‘non crepuit (‘crepabit’ de Jan) subinde ostium, non adleuabitur 
uelum: licebit tuno uadere, quod magis necessarium est per se eunti et suam 
sequenti ulam.’ 

Suppleo ‘licebit uno <gradu> uadere,’ coll. Ep. 20, 2 ‘nec hoc dico, sapientem 
uno semper iturum gradu, sed una uia’; Ep. 37, 4 ‘uade certo gradu’; Dial. VI. 11, 2 
‘dispari gradu uadit.’ ‘Tuto’ uadere, quod Hense edidit, non magis per se eunti 
quam cuiuis necessarium est. Obstante clausula, quamquam ad sententiam aptissime 
Dunbabin ‘uno <tenore> uadere’ (Class. Quart. XI. p. 182). 


Ep. 81, § 2 ‘ faeneratorem non fugat a foro decoctor.’ | 

Praeter unum Mureti librum, codicum consensus est ‘ coctor,’ quod quamuis 
insolitum uerbum (‘ decoquere’ legitur Ep. 36, 5) tam clausula -Uu-—--— tuetur quam 
Benef. 1V. 26, 3 ‘coctori’ (codicum consensu !). 
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Ep. 81, § 14 ‘ quantum autem existimas interesse, utrum aliquis quod derat a se, 
quod praestabat, sumpserit, an beneficium acceperit ut daret ? 

Seruata Haasii emendatione (‘se’ pro ‘ sed’) libenter expellerem [quod derat] 
quo facto non cessabit interpretatio, nisi sat scirem aliud esse emundare aliud 
emendare: nec ob aliam causam locum tetigi quam ut monerem in uerbis ‘ quod 
praestabat’ nihil esse mouendum, cf. § 20 et Ben, I. 4, 5 ‘ut qui praestiterunt 
obliuiscantur, pertinax sit memoria debentium.’ 


Ep. 92, § 28 (is cuius iudicium labat etiamnunc et incertum est) ‘ desideret 
oculorum atque aurium sensum, bonam ualitudinem et non foedum aspectum 
corporis et habitu manente (‘manentem’ uetus lectio) suo aetatis praeterea longius 
spatium. per hanc potest non paenitenda agi uita, at inperfecto uiro huic 
malitiae uis quaedam inest, quia animum habet mobilem ad praua, illa apparens 
malitia et exagitata abest [de bono]. non est adhuc bonus, sed in bonum 
fingitur: cuicumque autem deest aliquid ad bonum, malus est.’ 

Quae diductis litteris impressa sunt, Buecheler dedit pro ‘ agitauit ’ et ‘ aitarens 
malitia et ea agitata.’ Rectene? Nam primum quidem exagitata malitia quae ut 
ad nimium perducta modicae illi, qua animus ad praua moueatur tantummodo, 
opponitur, non ‘apparet’ sed ‘ eminet,’ ‘ apparet’ autem illa, ut modica: tu consule 
Ep. 19, 2 ‘id age ut otium tuum non emineat, sed appareat’; Dial. III. 1, 7 ‘alii 
affectus apparent, hic (ira) eminet.’ Quin potius in ‘aitarens’ id est ‘ agitarens’— 
uide Ep. 53, 2 (‘agebat ’=‘ aiebat’) et quae similia congesta sunt in Class. Quart. I 
p. 207—agnoscimus ‘agitans’? Praeterea ‘at’ particulae uis aduersatiua locum non 
habet in oratione concedentis ‘habet quidem malitiam quandam, sed 
tamen non illam exagitatam.’ Quare sic scripserim et interpunxerim: ‘per 
hanc potest non paenitenda agi uita, ut (=ds sensu restrictiuo) inperfecto uiro: huic 
malitiae uis quaedam inest, quia animum habet mobilem ad praua, illa agita[re|ns 
malitia et [ea] agitata abest. de bono (=quod ad nomen ‘ bonum’ pertinet): non 
adhuc bonus est eqs.’ N.Q, II. 11, 1 ‘aer exagitat et exagitatur.’ 

Ep. 94, § 38 ‘in hac re dissentio a Posidonio, qui “ improbo”’ inguit, “quod 
Platonis legibus adiecta principia sunt. legem enim breuem esse oportet—iubeat, 
non disputet. nihil uidetur mihi frigidius, nihil ineptius quam lex cum prologo. 
mone, dic, quid me uelis fecisse : non disco, sed pareo.””’ 

Haec quasi in parenthesi posita sunt in media disputatione cum aduersario 
instituta, cui neganti quicquam profici praeceptis—leges enim non efficere ut quod 
oporteat faciamus et quid aliud esse leges quam minis mixta praecepta ?—opponit 
Seneca leges quoque proficere ad bonos mores, utique si non tantum im- 
perent sed doceant. Quam suam sententiam post digressionem de Posidonii 
ludicio factam his uerbis repetens ‘ proficiunt uero’ sic pergit: ‘sed putemus non 
proficere leges : non ideo sequitur ut ne monitiones quidem proficiant.’ Itaque 
si dissentit a Posidonio imperantes tantum leges, non docentes probanti, illi suum est 
reddendum : ‘<ne> mone, dic quid me uelis fecisse : non disco, sed pareo.’ 


Ep. 97, § 8 ‘et fient et facta sunt ista, et licentia urbium aliquando disciplina 
metuque, numquam sponte considet.’ 

Quarum urbium? Ne de unius quidem urbis Romae sed de uniuersa omnium 
saeculorum (§ 1) licentia querela est, quae si inter se compares, inuenias non hodie 
grauissime peccari. ‘licentia ¢urfium’ suspicor, cf. § 2 ‘quod etiamnunc turpius 
est,’ § 12 ‘nec ignorari turpe, sed neglegi.’ 

Ep. 104, § 27 ‘si tamen exemplum desideratis, accipite Socraten, perpessicium 
senem, per omnia aspera iactatum, inuictum tamen et paupertate, quam grauiorem 
illi domestica onera faciebant, et laboribus, quos militares quoque pertulit. quibus 
ille domi exercitus <est add. detevioves pauci>, siue uxorem eius veminiscimuy moribus 
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feram, lingua petulantem, siue liberos indociles et matri quam patri similiores. si 
uere veputes, aut in bello fuit aut in tyrannide aut in libertate bellis ac tyrannis 
saeuiore.’ 

Ita Hense? interpunxit et suppleuit. Verbum unde pendeat ‘uxorem’ non 
potius addendum quam ex ‘eius’ quod plane superuacuum est, eliciendum erit: 
‘siue uxoré uis’; de altero uerbo ‘reputes’ uideamus: laborum quos perpessus est 
Socrates, duo sunt genera, sunt quos militans sunt quos non militans (domi) 
pertulerit. Horum porro non bipartita est materia (uxor et liberi) sed tripartita : 
uxor, liberi, in ciuitate qualis tunc erat aetas acta, cuius finis fuit damnatio (§ 28): 
annon obuium est in ‘si uere’ latere tertium ‘siue’? Ut sic fere Seneca senserit: 
‘inuictum tamen et paupertate—et laboribus, <praeter> quos militares quoque 
pertulit, quibus ille domi exercitus est, siue uxorem uis moribus feram, lingua 
petulantem, siue liberos indociles et matri quam patri similiores, siue rz p.: aut in 
bello fuit .. .’ Cf. Ep. 108, 34 ‘de re .p.’; Ep. 87, 9 ‘e re p.’; Ep. 108, 30 
‘Ciceronis librum de ve ~. prendit’ (Erasmus pro: ‘librum deprendit’), huius ipsius 
epistulae § 28 ‘rem p.’ 

Ne quis offendatur singulari numero ‘uis’ post ‘desideratis’ et ‘ accipite,’ 
conferat quod sequitur § 29 ‘ uis alterum exemplum ?’ Dial. I. 6, 4. 


Ep. 116, § 6 ‘quantum possumus, nos a lubrico recedamus; in sicco quoque 
parum fortiter stamus.’ 

Nec ‘reducamus’ necesse esse nec ‘recipiamus’ (quod quis coniecerit non 
inuenio) monet Hense: recte monitum sed sine argumento. ‘Nos’=nos qui non 
sumus sapientes (§ 4 ‘ nobis optimum est omnino non progredi’). 


Ep. 124,§ 1 ‘Possum multa tibi ueterum praecepta referre, ni refugis tenuisque 
piget cognoscere curas.’ non refugis autem nec ulla te subtilitas abigit. non est 
elegantiae tuae tam magna sectari fsicut illud probo, quod omnia ad aliquem pro- 
fectum redigis et tunc tantum offenderis, ubi summa subtilitate nihil agitur.’ 

De huius loci integritate, praeterquam quod ‘ tantum’ pro ‘tam’ cum Pinciano 
restituendum est (de ordine uerborum cf. Ep. 5 fin. ‘tantum praesentibus,’ Ep. 95, 10 
‘tantum terrestres’), non est quod dubitemus: uis oppositiua, quam ‘ sicut’ particula 
cum propria sua comparatiua coniunctam habet saepius,! ita praeualet, ut fere sit 
pro ‘tamen.’ Sententia est ‘quamquam subtilia te non absterrent, in iis tamen, id 
quod probo, cum electione uersaris.’ Duo praeterea sunt loci eiusdem naturae, 
quorum unus est £4. 94, 41 ‘nec tibi facile dixerim quemadmodum prosit, sic ut illud 
intellegam profuisse’ ubi uno uocabulo ‘ sicut’ scribendum est: nam tempus futurum 
esse ‘intellegam’ euincit sequens tempus perfectum ‘profuisse.’ Alter legitur 
Ep. 63, 4 ‘id agamus, ut iucunda nobis amissorum fiat recordatio. nemo libenter 
ad id redit, quod non sine tormento cogitaturus est sicut illud fieri necesse est, ut 
cum aliquo nobis morsu amissorum, quos amauimus, nomen occurrat. sed hic 
quoque morsus habet suam uoluptatem.’ Walter Summers (Class. Quart, III. p. 42) 
postquam improbauit id quod edidit Hense ‘sic e¢ illud,’ eam ipse ingressus est uiam 
ut uerba ‘nemo libenter . . . cogitaturus est’ interlocutori tribueret qui paulo ante 
obiecerat ‘ quid ergo, obliuiscar amici ?’ scriberetque ‘ scio at... .. =‘ | know what you 
say is true, but all the same .. .’ Huius uiri docti interpretationem ‘all the same’ 
auide arripio, id ipsum enim est ‘sicut’; de persona interlocutoris non concedo: 
illius uerba esse non possunt cui metuenti ne obliuiscatur amici nihil magis cordi est 
quam ut dolori incumbendo memoriam eius foueat ; Senecae sunt: eodem tendunt 
quo quae monet E>. 99, 23 ‘(memoria eius) ad te saepius reuertetur, si erit sine 
acerbitate uentura: nemo enim libenter tristi conuersatur, nedum tristitiae,’ et Dial, XI. 18, 7 
‘naturale est, ut semper animus ab eo refugiat, ad quod cum tristitia reuertitur’ et sic 


1 E.g. N.Q. II. 24, 1 ‘ignis natura ascendit, sicut aqua natura defertur.’ 
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interpretanda sunt ‘Nemo libenter tristem memoriam recolit. tamen uel inuiti 
cogimur meminisse, cum morsu quidem aliquo (‘‘non est dolor iste, sed morsus” 
Ep. 99, 14) sed morsu uoluptario.” Post ‘occurrat’ leuiter distinguendum est (,). 
Notandum est omnibus his tribus locis uim illam oppositiuam per pronomen 
‘illud’ esse promotam, Non inutile erit inspicere locum, quibusdam suspectum, ubi 
a proposito suo digrediens Seneca a malis ( =wit#s) alienis transit ad mala (=#ncom- 
moda) aliena (‘quia aliquis filium efferat’), deinde ad sua (‘in suis quoque malis’), 
ut et in uitiis alienis et in miseriis alienis et in suis accipiendis moderatam com- 
mendet humanitatem: Dial. IX. 15,5 et 6: ‘sed satius est publicos mores et humana 
uitia placide accipere nec in risum nec in lacrimas excidentem ; nam alienis malis 
torqueri aeterna miseria est, alienis delectari malis uoluptas inhumana, sicut illa 
( =sicut contra) inutilis humanitas flere, quia aliquis filium efferat, et frontem suam 
fingere. in suis quoque malis ita gerere se oportet, ut dolori tantum des, quantum 
<natura>! poscit, non quantum consuetudo... Rem implicant, non soluunt, 
qui uerba ‘sicut . . . fingere’ delent: molestiorem efficiunt transitionem dum ipsum 
(medium scilicet) gradum tollunt per quem a uitiis alienis ad suas miserias transitur. 


Ep. 124, § 11 ‘hoc si dicas, aliquod arboris ac sati bonum nouimus:’ 

Auxilium petendum ex Ep. 94, 10 ‘id adeo sic disce’ et scribendum ‘hoc sic 
discas.’ 

Dial. I1. 13, 3 ‘scit statum eius (regis Medorum) non magis habere quicquam 
inuidendum quam eius, cui in magna familia cura optigit aegros insanosque 
compescere.’ 

Insanos compescit medicus, aegros curat (Ep. 40, 5), i.e. ‘curave’ ei optigit 
aegros. 

Dial. III. 8, 1 ‘Optimum est primum inritamentum irae protinus spernere.’ 

‘sternere’ coniecit Gemoll; potius uidetur medicinam petere ex Dzual. V. 6, 1 
‘omnia infra se premens, quibus ira contrahitur,’ X. 13, g ‘tamen cuius ista 
errores minuent? cuius cupiditates prement?’ 

Dial. III. 16, 5 ‘procedam in tribunal non furens nec infestus sed uultu 
a 

Oui legis personam agit, legis uultu in tribunal procedere recte dicitur: 
Benef, 11. 2, 2 ‘induit animi sui uultum’ (is qui laetus facit beneficium). 


Dial. IV. 12, 6 ‘quantum est effugere maximum malum, iram, et cum illa 
rabiem, saeuitiam, crudelitatem, furorem, alios comites eius adfectus!’ 

Siue genitiuus est ‘ affectus’ siue accusatiuus numeri pluralis, res eodem redit, 
languet oratio, desunt nerui. Corrige ‘comites eiusac .. .’ ‘ Non licet’ interpellat 
aliquis ‘auctorem corrigere.’ An ne tum quidem cum auctor ipse auribus nostris 
insusurrat ‘ Euolue meam ad matrem Consolationem (19, 7) et meum mihi redde!’? 
Et tu, lector, euolue Ep. 22, 15. 


Dial. V1. 7, 4 ‘paupertatem, luctum, ambitionem alius aliter sentit, prout 


illum consuetudo infecit.’ 
Frustra sunt, qui emendant: de ambitione flendi materia cf. Dial. XI. 4, 2 


‘larga ubique flendi et adsidua materia est: alium ad cotidianum opus laboriosa 
egestas uocat, alium ambitio numquam quieta sollicitat, . . . hic habere se dolet 

liberos, hic perdidisse.’ 
Dial. VI. 11, 2 ‘hoc omnis ista quae in foro litigat, spectat in theatris, in templis 
precatur turba dispari gradu uadit: et quae diligis ueneraris et quae despicis unus 
1 Add. Gertz, coll. Dial. VI. 7, 1. Cf. etiam componi nec quid oporteat, sed quid soleat 


Ep. 99, 17 ‘sequitur nos ut in aliis rebus,itain (=consuetudinem) aspicere. a natura 
hac quoque hoc uitium, ad plurium exempla  discedimus,’ 
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exaequabit cinis. hoc fuidelicet illa Pythicis oraculis adscripta NoscE TE. 
est homo ?’ 

Lacunam manifestam, quam uarie explent uiri docti, in hoc tamen concordes 
omnes quod prius ‘ hoc’ recte (saepius sic Seneca) pro ‘ huc’ accipiunt, alterum pro 
pronomine, in hunc fere modum—quid enim certi in re tali?—expleuerim ‘hoc 
uidelicet—adscripta NOSCE TE <tendunt>.’ 


quid 


Dial. VI. 22, 5 ‘et acerrimi canes quos ille (Seianus) ut sibi uni mansuetos, 
omnibus feros haberet, sanguine humano pascebat, circumlatrare hominem etiam 
fillum imperiatum incipiunt.’ 

Si quis uelit uenationis imaginem seruare, suspicetur ‘ circumlatrare hominem, 
etiam illum inretitum, incipiunt’ (cf. Cic. in Vat. 5, 12 ‘cum homines iudiciis 
iniquissimis irretires’). Ut plerique ipse se imprudenti lingua irretiuerat Cordus; 
‘homo’ non ‘ homo etiam ille’ cum commiseratione dicitur. 


Dial, VI. 26, 4 ‘quid dicam nulla hic arma mutuis furere concursibus—nec 
parricidia aut fingi* aut cogitari—et omnis aeui prospectum uenientiumque ?” 

Suppleo ‘<recedentium> uenientiumque,’ coll. Dial. VII. 4, 3 ‘turba rerum, 
ueniens ac recedens,’ VII. 20, 3 ‘fortunam nec uenientem sentiam nec recedentem.’ 


Dial. XII. 16, 5 ‘ne feminae quidem te sinent intabescere uolneri tuo, sed tleuior 
necessario maerore cito defunctam iubebunt exurgere.’ 

Quod in A supra primam litteram uocis ‘ necessario’ scriptum fuisse, post 
erasum esse uidetur (ut iudicat Hermes), ‘é’ fuisse suspicor, uoci antecedenti 
iungendum: ‘leuiorem.’ Cf. VI, 2, 4 ‘non est ausa consurgere sed adleuari 
recusans eqs.’ 


Benef. 1. 11, 6 ‘ utique cauebimus, ne munera superuacua mittamus, ut feminae 
aut seni arma uenatoria, ut (ssc Weidner pro aut) rustico libros, ut studiis ac litteris 
dedito retia.’ | 

Num forte ante ‘uenatoria’ excidit ‘i’ (=ut): ‘ut feminae aut seni arma, 
<ut> uenatori[a] aut rustico libros .. .’? 


Benef. 11. 14, 5 ‘Siue illum ira, quo non debebit, inpellet, siue ambitionis calor 
abducet a tutis, in nullum malum uires a me sumere ipsas patiar.’ 

Ita Hosius; traditur ‘sin nullum malum uires (M: uir é) a semet ipsa (M: ipso) 
patiar.’ 

Peccaturo operam suam in peccando interponere recusat Seneca (§ 4 ‘non 
adiuuabo scelus’), amplius non curat, siue ille per se, siue aliis adscitis facturus 
est. Inde parum placent Maduigii Gertziique coniecturae ‘in nullum malum uires 
nisi a semet ipso peti patiar,’ ‘in nullum malum uires adsumet nisi a semet ipso.’ 
Utrique horum et post editori imposuisse uidetur ‘ipsa’ (ipa) pronomen, cuius aut 
ego fallor aut e mera dittographia est origo. Mentem auctoris expriment haec: ‘in 
nullum malum uires a me peti [pa]patiar.’ 


Benef. IV. 5,3 ‘(... 
torrentium uenae?’ 

Immo ‘medicatorum fontium.’ Dsal. I. 2, r ‘medicatorum uis fontium,’ 
N.Q. III. 25, 10 ‘medicatorum fontium riuos.’ 


ut uis aestiui torrentis inriget?). Quid medicatorum 


Benef. 1V. 6, 1 ‘Si pecuniam tibi aliquis donauerit et arcam tuam, quoniam tibi 
id magnum uidetur, inpleuerit, beneficium uocabis; tot metalla deus defodit, tot 
flumina emisit terra, super quae decurrunt sola, aurum uehentia . . .: negas te 
accepisse beneficium ?’ 


1 Calumnia scilicet, quod Lipsium fugisse  potius ‘cogitari’ est. 
miror : adnotat enim ‘ parari, strui’; hoc autem 
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Duas optimas clausulas perdidit Hosius (‘ metalla défddit,’ ‘ flimina émisit’). 
Subiectum uerbi ‘ defodit’ est ‘ aliquis’: quis ille sit, cui tanta beneficia debet homo 
quanta hic et infra enumerantur, ipse dicet: (§ 4) Deus. Quod ad ‘terra’ uel ‘ era’ 
uel ‘aera,’ quae tradita sunt, pertinet, Lipsii coniectura ‘in arena’ neglecta est, 
quem miror non appellauisse ipsum auctorem quem pernouerat «i tis Kai aAXos 
(Dial. VI. 18, 6): ‘inter rapidorum torrentium harenas aurum interfluens.’ 


Benef. V. 4, t ‘tam par tibi sum, quam multis armatissimis nudi aut leuiter 
armati.’ 
‘militibus armatissimis’ Mueller; praetulerim ‘ nudi <pauci>.’ 


Benef. V1. 24. 2 ‘ Adulescentibus quoque—si remedia—reiciunt, uis adhibetur 
ac seruitus.’ 

‘seueritas,, quod Koch coniecit, clausulam pessumdat: seruitus est imposita 
necessitas, N.Q. II. 24 fin. ‘si igni permittes ire quo uelit, caelum ... repetet; ubi est 
aliquid, quod eum feriat et ab impetu suo auertat, id non natura sed seruitus iussit.’ 


Benef. V1. 35, 3 et 4 ‘Multum interest, utrum properes referre gratiam, ut 
reddas beneficium, an ne debeas. Qui reddere uult, illius se commodo aptabit et 
idoneum illi uenire tempus uolet; qui nihil aliud quam ipse liberari uult, quo modo 
cumque ad hoc cupiet peruenire, quod est pessimae uoluntatis. ‘Ista’ inquit 
‘festinatio nimium grati est!’ Id apertius exprimere non possum, quam si 
repetiuero, quod dixi: Non uis reddere acceptum beneficium, sed effugere.’ 

Maduigii coniecturam ‘ nimium grati’ ante Hosium probauit Gertz, uerba ‘ Ista 
... grati est’ illi tribuens cui beneficii gratia intempestiue redditur eaque per ‘ Id’ 
(‘Id apertius exprimere non possum’) designari ratus: falso utrumque. Nam primum 
quidem struendum est ‘Id, quod dixi, apertius exprimere non possum,’ tum per 
‘inquit’ idem fictus interlocutor et aduersarius inducitur qui per totum librum, 
cui per secundam personam (‘Non uis reddere’) et hic et ubique respondetur. 
Emendationis clauis est in c. 39, 1 (ubi ad haec regreditur Seneca) ‘Sed non, 
quidquid reprehendendum, etiam damnandum est, sicut hoc uotum amici, quod in 
manibus est, male utentis bona uoluntate et in id uitium incidentis, quod deuitat ; 
nam dum gratum animum festinat ostendere, ingratus est.’ Annon patet 
‘nimiam ingrati’ (quod unus N cum fide tradidit, ceteri perpoliuerunt) utrimque 
mutilatae dittographiae esse reliquias ‘(a)nimi anim(i) grati,’ itaque restituendum 
esse ‘Ista (sc. quam tu improbas) festinatio animi grati est’? 

Quotquot dittographorum sunt genera, nuilius non complura in Senecae scriptis 
inueniuntur exempla. 


Benef. VII. 26, 1 ‘Sed nihil’ inquit ‘ proficimus; dissimulat, oblitus est: <dic> 
quid facere debeam ?’ 

Suppleui coll. V. 18 ‘Dic mihi, ubi debeam desinere,’ Ep. 117, 21 ‘dic, quid 
uitare debeam ?’ 


De clementia I. 19, 8 ‘O ne ille, cui contingit, w¢ sibi quoque uiuere debeat; in 
hoc adsiduis bonitatis argumentis probauit non rem publicam suam esse, sed se rei 
publicae.’ 

Locus uarie emendatus praeter perleue mendum ab interpunctione tantummodo 
laborat. Collatis Benef. V. 4, 4 ‘o! ne ille tunc merito sibi et ceteris .. . supra eum 
eminere uisus est, infra quem omnia iacebant,’ VII. 27, 2 ‘o ne tu nimis fortunae 
communis oblitus es, qui quaeris .. .,’ et praecipue Ep. 30, 12 ‘iam uero Si cui 
contigit, ut illum senectus leuiter emitteret non repente auolsum uitae, sed 
minutatim subductum: o ne illum agere gratias dis omnibus decet .. .,’ scribe ‘One 
ille, cui contingit u¢ sibi quoque uiuere debeat, [in] hoc adsiduis bonitatis argumentis 


probauit eqs.’ 
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More solito per ‘hoc’ antecapit Seneca quod per accusatiuum et infinitiuum 
indicaturus est. 


De clem, 1. 25, 2 et 3 ‘. . . iam occidere hominem iuuat. Naturalem uirum 
a tergo sequitur auersio.. .’ 

Alii aliter (‘iuuat. Nam talem’ ‘iuuat. Matura talem’ ‘iuuat naturam. 
Talem ’), sed recte omnes ‘ talem,’ cui caue ne quidquam addas: reliquae litterae ex 
antecedentibus ‘(iu)uat’ accreuerunt. 


De clem. II. 5, 2 et 3 ‘Scio male audire apud inperitos sectam Stoicorum 
tamquam duram nimis . . .; obicitur illi, quod sapientem negat misereri, negat 
ignoscere. Haec, si per se ponantur, inuisa sunt; uidentur enim nullam relinquere 
spem humanis erroribus, sed omnia delicta ad poenam deducere. Quodsi est quidni 
(quidnam Hostus) haec scientia, quae dediscere humanitatem iubet portumque 
aduersus fortunam certissimum . . . cludit?’ 

Maduigii coniecturam ‘ quidni haec sit sententia’ non refutauit Gertz (in ed. 
p. 281) dum ita: ‘neque enim tam de una illa Stoicorum sententia hic agitur, quam 
de toto huius sectae ingenio:’ quin immo ob unam illam sententiam (sapientem nec 
misereri nec ignoscere) ¢tota secta damnatur. Sed dubitari potest an non opus sit 
uerbo suppleto (‘sit’): ‘Quod si est (sc. haec nullam spem relinquere sicut 
uidentur) quidni (sc. dura Stoicorum secta) hafe]c sententia (sc. sapientem nec 
misereri nec ignoscere)—?’ 


De clem. II. 7, 1 ‘ At quare non ignoscet uacuam constituamus nunc quoque, 
quid sit uenia, et sciemus dari illam a sapiente non debere.’ 

De uerbis ‘At quare non ignoscet (sc. sapiens) ?’ uere disputat Gertz (p. 283) : 
interlocutoris sunt et propositionis (sapientem neque misereri neque ignoscere c. 5, 2) 
alteram iam partem prouocant. Sed quis interlocutorem induxit, Senecane an inter- 
polator? Hunc putat Fickert et ‘alius autem’ ait ‘qui uiderat integrum exemplar, 
apposuit “uacuum™” uel “uacat,” quibus uocabulis notare solebant librarii, quae 
in aliis libris non legebantur.’ Certe quidem qui non interpellata oratione ab unius 
rei (misericordiae § 4) definitione pergit ad alterius (ueniae), is rectedicit ‘ Constitu- 
amus nunc quogue .. .’; qui interpellatus est, non adiungit ‘nunc quoque’: continuantis 
uerba sunt, non respondentis. 


N.Q. II. 11, 2 ‘sed ceterae quoque stellae non minus terrena quam incumbentem 
terris spiritum afficiunt et cursu (cum E? Gercke) suo occursuue contrario modo 
frigora modo imbres aliasque terris urbide iniurias mouent,’ 

Non bene opponuntur inter se ‘cursus’ et ‘ occursus contrarius,’ bene ‘ occursu 
suo [oc]cursuue contrario.’ Cum semel ‘cursuue’ e ‘suo’ labem contraxit, quod 
fieri necesse erat secutum est 


N.Q. III. 15, 2 et 3 ‘sed quemadmodum in nobis non tantum sanguis est sed 
multa genera umoris, alia necessarii alia corrupti ac paulo pinguioris . . ., sic in 
terra quoque sunt umoris genera complura: quaedam quae mature durentur (hinc 
est omnis metallorum humus, ex quibus petit aurum argentumque auaritia, et quae 
in lapidem ex liquore uertuntur) ; in quaedam uero terra umorque putrescunt, sicut 
bitumen et cetera huic similia.’ 

Pro ‘necessarii,’ quamquam pro integro id reliquerunt editores, ratio postulat ut 
restituamus ‘sinceri’; ‘humus’ autem, uarie emendatum (‘ortus,’ ‘ fomes,’ ‘ omne 
metallorum genus’), originem traxit ex ‘ numus,’ i.e. ‘ numerus.’ 


N.Q. VI. 32, 2 ‘maiora me pericula expectant: fulminibus et terris et magnis 
(‘uagis’ Leo, ‘ irriguis’ Gercke) naturae partibus petimur.’ 

Omnis huius sententiae uis est in uerbis ‘naturae partibus,’ i.e. elementis: 
quid, ait Seneca, illa cotidiana et uulgaria timemus, cum ipsa elementa in nos 
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irruant? Quae uerba ut uim suam exserant, praecedentibus, singulorum elemen- 
torum nominibus, per apposttionem adiungenda sunt: ‘ fulminibus et terris et [m]aquwis, 
naturae partibus, petimur.’ Fusius haec paulo post (§ 4): ‘securus uidebit maria 
turbari ...; securus aspiciet fulminantis caeli trucem atque horridam faciem, 
frangatur licet caelum et ignes suos , . . misceat; securus aspiciet . . . dehiscens 
solum. Cf. etiam 2 §$ 4 et 5. 


Ep. 56, 2 ‘adice nunc scordalum ...,adice nunc eos qui... saliunt. praeter 
istos ... alipilum cogita tenuem...uocem ... subinde exprimentem nec 
unquam tacentem nisi dum uellit alas et alium pro se clamare cogit, iam biberari 
uarias exclamationes eqs.’ 

Suppleo ‘cogit. <cogita> iam... 


? 


Ep. 78, 29 ‘quicquid expectatum est diu, leius accedit.’ 
Traditum est ‘ leuius,’ quod clausula commendat et Dial. IX. 13, 3 ‘leuius ad 
animum peruenire dolorem.’ 


Ep. 86, 8 ‘itaque quae concursum et admirationem habuerant cum dedicarentur, 
<deuitantur add, Hense) et in antiquorum numerum reiciuntur, cum aliquid noui 
luxuria commenta est, quo ipsa se obrueret.’ 

Quo uerbo lacuna explenda sit, auctor ipse uidetur indicare: ‘obruuntur.’ 


Ep. 95, 30 ‘ minusque monstruosa sunt.’ 
Ex ‘monstrosa’ correxit B clausulam pessumdans. De forma cf. Ep. 1o1, 12 
‘monstroso,’ Dial, III. 15, 2 ‘ monstrosi.’ 


Ep. 122, 4 ‘aues quae conuiulis conparantur, ut inmotae facile pinguescant, in 
obscuro continentur; ita sine ulla exercitatione iacentibus tumor pigrum corpus 
inuadit, et superba umbra iners sagina subcrescit.’ 

‘sub’ quod in nonnullis libris legitur (‘ sub ipsa umbra,’ ‘ sub umbra_’) retinen- 
dum uidetur (Plut. Mor. 750 D ‘ourevrai Kai payerpot miaivovtes bird oxdtTw poaxovs Kal 
dpviBas ’) et scribendum ‘sub parua umbra.’ 


Dial, 11. 12, 1 ‘quid ergo? cum uideat secari patrem suum filiumue, uir 
bonus non flebit nec linquetur animo ?’ 

Quin recte habeat uerbum ‘secari’ (C/ass. Quart. I1., p. 35) non dubitabit qui 
contulerit Sext. Emp. Pyrvh. 111. 236 ‘rots pev repvopevovs 7) GAA Te TOLOtTO Tada yYoVTAsS 
héeperv, Tovs S€ wapeotwtas . . . Aevroyvyeiv.’ 

Dial. IV. 8, 3 ‘ferarum iste conuentus est, nisi quod illae inter se placidae sunt 
morsuque similium abstinent, hi mutua laceratione satiantur. hoc omnino ab 
animalibus mutis differunt, quod illa mansuescunt alentibus, horum rabies ipsos a 
quibus est nutrita depascitur.’ 

Quid in A fuerit a prima manu, incertum: nunc legitur ‘in uno,’ L ‘uno’; 
‘omnino”’ Vahlen commendauit, quod tamen adseuerantis est cum corrigentis uox 
desideretur ut in gradatione ad maius: ‘immo.’ 


Dial. 1X. 11, 1 ‘ (sapiens) corpus quoque suum et oculos et manum et quidquid 
cariorem uitam facturus eq; ipsum inter precaria numerat.’ 

Scribendum esse ‘seque ipsum’ inter emendatores constat, quid lateat in reliqua 
parte ‘facturu’ non aeque, nam aut aliquod uerbum superuacuum inde proliciunt 
(‘facit usu,’ ‘facit acturo,’ ‘facit uiro’) aut codicibus deterioribus innituntur, ut 
Lipsius (‘et quidquid est cariorem uitam facturum’) et Rossbach (‘et quidquid 
cariorem uitam facit’), recte uterque si illic tempori futuro locus esset uel hic 
appareret uitii origo. In eo tamen omnes concordes sunt quod ‘manum’ pro 
singulari numero accipiunt, est autem, puto, pluralis. Scribo itaque Maduigii (‘ facit 
usu ’) uestigia secutus ‘et manim et quidquid cariorem uitam faczt usum.’ 


ROTTERDAM. 
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THE HORSE-TAMING TROJANS. 


WHEN M. Félix Sartiaux says! of the domain of Troy that ‘sa principale 
industrie est l’élevage de chevaux,’ he touches a point that has not been sufficiently 
considered in its bearing on the religion of Troy and its connexions with the tribes 
of Thrace, the Danube, and North Greece. In his study of the Thracian proper 
names Tomaschek notes? the large number compounded with ‘ Aulo-,’ which he 
regards as equivalent to irro-, and remarks on the fact that it is natural to have 
such names in Thrace, as the chief business of the ruling Thracians was the breeding 
of horses, their food was flesh of horses, and horse-blood and horse-milk their drink. 
The same tendency is seen in the Jiiad in the names with imzos as first or second 
member. ‘They are for the most part names of Trojans or Trojan allies, the greater 
number belonging to Trojans. Only four Greeks have these names, and in two of 
these cases there seems to be an oversight on the part of the poet. Hipponoos 
occurs in a puzzling list of Greeks slain by Hector in //. XI. 301-304, in which the 
names that occur elsewhere in the poem are names of Trojans. Hippasides also 
constitutes a puzzle when used in the thirteenth book as a patronymic for Hypsenor, 
who is a Trojan in the fifth book, and has himself a characteristically Trojan* or 
Dardanian name in -yvep. Hippasos is a Trojan, father of Charops and Sokos, and, 
according to Hyginus, a son of Priam. Thename Pheidippos occurs in the Catalogue 
for a son of Thessalos and a Heraclid, a leader of the Greeks from the islands later 
called the Sporades. The name Melanippos, which is given to three Trojans, one of 
them ason of Hiketaon, Priam’s brother, is found in a list of Greek chiefs in J/. XIX. 
239-240. The Trojan names are Hippasos, Hippasides, Hippodamas, Hippodamos, 
Hippothoos, son of Priam, the brothers Hippolochos and Hippomachos, and three 
Trojans named Melanippos. The Paeonian Apisaon, best fighting Paeonian after 
Prince Asteropaeos, has the patronymic Hippasides. Euippos is Trojan or Lykian, 
and there is a Lykian Hippolochos. Hippokoon is Thracian, Hippotion Mysian, 
There is one compound of zwdAos,* Echepolos. In one place he is an excellent fighter 
among the zpdpayxo. of the Trojans. Again the name occurs as that of a son of 
Anchises who lived in Sikyon, and gave one of the lovely mares of his stud to 
Agamemnon in order to buy off the necessity of going against Troy. His beautiful 
mare is mentioned in the twenty-third book just after the horses of Aeneas, which 
Diomede took from that hero on the occasion when Apollo saved his life. The horses 
of Aeneas are described in the fifth book by the covetous Diomede as belonging to 
the breed which Zeus had given Tros in recompense for the rape of Ganymede; 
Anchises stole the breed by bringing his mares to the steeds which belonged to his 
cousin, a time or two removed, Laomedon, who in this matter, as in the affair with 
Heracles, showed himself grudging of his horses. 

The Thracians, Paeonians, Trojans, and Phrygians have each an epithet in the 
Iliad which marks them as masters of horses. That of the Thracians is trméroda, 
of the Paeonians immroxopvorai, of the Trojans trrddapor, of the Phrygians trmopaxor. 
The Trojan epithet is used upward of twenty times in the J/iad. In the plural it is 
used only of the Trojans, and is found in genitive, dative, accusative, and vocative, 
occurring as a vocative in the stirring warcry which Apollo addresses® to the Trojans : 


4 Cf. also the epithet of Ilion, évaw)ov. 


1 Troie, p. 130. 5 Jl, IV 
‘ » 509. 


2 Die alien Thraken Il. 2, pp. 5 sqq. 
3 ].H.S. XXXIX. (1919), pp. 63, 64. 
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dpvvc" immddapor Tpwes pnd’ cikere ydppns. 


It is found as an epithet of several Trojans, among them Hector; and appropriately 
enough is the last word of the /iad in that line of wonderful simplicity which by a 
master-stroke ends the poem: 


"Qs of y’ apterov tadov “Exropos trmoddpouo. 


Of the Greeks the epithet is found chiefly with Diomede, which is very explicable 
on account of the connexion with horses found with the Thracian Diomede as well 
as the Aetolian and Argive hero. 

The horse appears in the earliest story connected with Laomedon in the fifth 
book, when Heracles came évey’ irzwv c.nd smote the city of Ilion: 


‘EAA dbs ayaye tpwrov avOos arufdpevos twdwv.? 


There is history behind that tale. Religion connected with the horse is seen in 
the twentieth book in Achilles’ taunt to Lykaon: ‘ Nor shall the fair-flowing River 
with his silver current aid thee, though ye sacrifice bulls to him continually and 
plunge within his waters living horses.’ This was a custom among the Illyrians: 
‘unde Illyrios quotannis ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis immergere.’*? The Illyrian 
rite was in honor of Poseidon, and if, as Farnell? suggests as most probable, Poseidon 
was a fresh-water god imported into Greece by the earliest Hellenic tribes from the 
Balkan peninsula, a good deal of light is thrown on his connexion with Troy and his 
rescue of the Dardanian Aeneas in the twentieth book. Aeneas is the descendant of 
Dardanus and of Erichthonios, but not of faithless Laomedon. Erichthonios is said 
in the twentieth book to have become the richest of men by his horse-breeding, 
and to have three thousand mares with their foals in his meadows. This name 
Erichthonios, as J. B. Bury has shown,‘ is the same in origin as Erechtheus, an 
epithet of Poseidon, from épéy#w. Since Poseidon Hippios built the walls of Troy, 
Erichthonios in the Trojan genealogy is doubtless a reminiscence of the Poseidon 
cult of Troy. 

A suggestion made by J. A. K. Thomson that the Wooden Horse was connected 
with the cult of Poseidon Hippios is very illuminating. This would explain the 
eagerness of the Trojans in welcoming the holy object : 


7 9 ” > , 
br’ EXurrov trrov, ovpavia 
4 
Bpepovta, ypvoecopaAapor, €vo- 
tov ev miAas ’Axauoi » 
: ava & eBoacev AEws 

‘ , > 4 , , 
Tpwados amd mrétpas orabeis . . . 
‘ir’, & weravpevor Tévev 

55° e . > ld Pad 4 
708’ iepdv avdyere Edavov 


‘TAradt Atoyevet copa.’ 5 


The word immdéra is used in the /iiad very constantly as an epithet of Nestor, 
and occurs in the Odyssey (in the third book only) several times as his epithet. In 
the Iliad it is used besides of the members of the family of Diomede—that is to say, 
his father Tydeus and his grandfather Oeneus. It is also used twice of Peleus and 
once of Phyleus, whose son Meges in the Catalogue leads the men and ships from 
Dulichium and the Echinae Islands. The epithet is well used of him either in his 
adopted land of Dulichium, if Mr. T. W. Allen is right in identifying that island 
with Leukas, or in his old home® in’ HAs immdBoros. Mr. Allen’? quotes Engel, who 
‘found Leukas full of meadows, and saw more horses grazing than in Argos or 


6 Od. XXI. 347. 


5 Eur. Troad. 519-526. 
7 Homeric Catalogue, p. 87. 


1 Eur. Troad. 809 sq. 2 Serv. Georg. I. 13. 
5 Cults IV., p. 6. 4 C.R, (1899), p. 308. 
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Thessaly.’ The less frequent epithet irrnAdra has about the same limitations, as it 
too is used of the father and grandfather of Diomede—i.e. of Tydeus and Oeneus— 
of Neleus, the father of Nestor, of Peleus, and of his friend Phoenix, foster-father of 
Achilles. It also occurs in the third book of the Odyssey, and like irméra as an 
epithet of Nestor. The word irrdéapos is a little more widely distributed than either 
im7ota OY immnAdra, and is used of the active generation, whereas the other two are 
used of the very old heroes, such as Nestor, Peleus, and Phoenix, or of the dead 
father or grandfather, as Tydeus, Oeneus, and Phyleus. The word is used seven 
times as an epithet of the hero Diomede, and once as an epithet of his father Tydeus, 
in an exhortation addressed to Diomede, Twice in the second book, but in the 
repetition of the same line, it appears as an epithet of Atreus in an address to 
Agamemnon, similar to that to Diomede in the fourth book. It is used once as an 
epithet of a son of Nestor and once as an epithet of Castor. Otherwise it is found 
as an epithet of Trojans, of the old Antenor, and of Hector, Hippasos, and Hyperenor 
of the active generation. 

The result of this investigation of these epithets shows that the prestige of 
horse knowledge and management among the Greeks in Homer rests with the 
Thessalian Achilles and his family, the family of Thracian-Aetolian Diomede, who 
was an immigrant to Argos, and Pylian Nestor, son of Neleus, of the royal Minyan 
line. Dulichium (Leukas) and Elis are breeding places for horses, and the epithet 
immdBoros is used of Argos, as well as of Trikka and Elis (once each with the two 
last). Drerup! comments to the effect that the horse appears to have come from the 
north to Greece about the second fourth of the second millennium s.c. The Thrako- 
Phrygians, to whom Dardanus and the family of Priam belonged,” had introduced 
their horse-culture at Troy before that, and at least one war before the Great Trojan 
War was fought €vey’ izrov. 

Farnell® argues that the fact that Pylian Nestor, of the royal Minyan house, is 
so especially praised by Homer for his skill in driving indicates the worship of 
Poseidon Hippios, the horse-god, cherished and diffused by the Minyans. The cult 
of the horse in connexion with the hero Diomede is well known, and in the Jliad 
Diomede covets and takes the horses of the Trojans whom he conquers, notably 
those of Aeneas and Rhesus. The Trojans as a whole are imméédapo.,* and their 
names indicate this. When the word irrooivy is used in the Jliad, superiority is 
given to Hector, his brother Kebriones, to Pylian Antilochos, son of Nestor, and to 
Eumelos of Thessaly, son of Admetus. The word immev’s occurs in the singular 
only in the vocative in the sixteenth book in the pathetic lines with regard to 
Patroclus :° 

Tdv d€ Bapd orevdxov rpovednys, TarpoxXces immed. 
In the plural it comes most frequently in the talk of Nestor, and in reference to his 
troops. 

The culture and cult of horses and the cult of water deities form an important 
link in the chain connecting Troy with the tribal civilization of the Danube and 
North Greece. 


Grace H, Macurpy. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, N.Y. 


1 Das homerische Problem in dey Gezenwart, 3 Cults IV., p. 24. 
p. 296. * Cf also Od. XVIII. 261 sqq. 
2 Sartiaux, of. cit., pp. 147 sqq. 5 [1], XVI. 20; cf. also 812 and 843. 
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DOROTHEVS ONCE MORE. 


In the last instalment of the catalogus codicum astrologorum Graecorum, vol, VIII 
part iv (1922), Mr Cumont publishes from cod, Paris. Gr. 2425 two fragments of 
hexameter verse, one of three lines and the other of seven or eight, which he 
attributes!, perhaps rightly, to Dorotheus of Sidon, on whose remains I have written 
in C.Q. 1908 pp. 47-61 and 1911 pp. 249 sq. The scribe, who makes a practice of 
suppressing names, assigns the shorter piece to no author, and the longer he intro- 
duces with the circumlocution ¢yai tis tov codar, 

The citations occur in the geniture? of a Onfaios ypappartixds printed on 
pp. 221-4. The first is given on p. 222 12-4. The Moon was in Taurus, which is 
the house of Venus, and Venus herself was in the opposite sign of Scorpius; and 
accordingly 

guydas év rodXois téros éyévero Sid 7d SeaperpeioOar tiv LeAjvyv b7d Tov idiov 
oixodeométou’ pyot yap 

tiv Mivnv xaOdpa tivos dorépos év oikw éeotiv 

Kal Hv evpys ToUTOV dwAevdpevov SiapeTpov 

kal puyds eore 5€ Kai dowpos (ariyos Mm. 2) kal peravarrys. 
Mr Cumont corrects the metre of verse 1 to éorly év oikw; in verse 2 he writes xav, 
which should of course be x7jv, and dvapnérpw, which is needless and useless, didperpos 
being commonly and properly an adjective; in verse 3 he adopts from Mr Delcourt 
the conjecture ¢ora: 5), which, if right, forbids the ascription of the verse to 
Dorotheus, and prints xaonpos, which ought at any rate to be xai donpos, though in 
fact the xai arios of the second hand is the true reading, as can be shown without 
difficulty. FFor Mr Cumont has not observed that these three lines are substantially 
identical with lines 222-4 of that jumble of scraps which is called the 5th book of 
Manetho’s apotelesmatica : 


tiv Mivnv oxérrov et Titavds éotiv ev oiKy, 

Kijv evpys ToUTOV pwdAEvopevov SidpeT pov 

kat dvyddas ov voe Kat aripnrov da ravTwv. 
The second verse is thus established securely, ‘if you find that planet lodging 
opposite’, and the end of the first should pretty clearly be rivos dorépos eoriv €v oiky 
in both places: for the third verse the parallel gives less help. 

The other fragment is cited on p. 223 13-9 to show that the position of Mercury 
and Mars in this nativity explains why the native was a traitor. Mercury was in 
Libra and Mars in Capricorn. Libra and Capricorn are angular signs of the same 
square, and Libra’s angle is technically said to be defidv cai rponyovpevov with respect 
to Capricorn’s, which is edwvupov kai éxduevov; and the relation of the two planets 
when thus situate is expressed by saying xaOureprepe? 6 “Epps tov "Apyn xara tetpd-ywvov 
(Heph, Theb. I 16, Porph. isag. p, 188 ed. Basil. 1559, C.C.A.G. I p. 157 4-6). 

Tept Tov eivat avtdv mpoddtnv. Spa rdv ‘Epynv xabureprepotvta tov “Apn Kata 
TeTpdywvov. dyol ydp Tis TOV coder * 

et S€ viv TeTpdKAnpos Edy Tdv avusrepov ioxy Eppns Bady dé rérov paivee pvr(wt(a)r(os) 
apns Suvds éLeréAeoe wavovpywv eri) péAAwv Tas aprayas Kai dAXoTpiwy wepnT(ws) Eis ETEPOV 

1 On p. 118, n. 1, Mr Cumont says that the arc is not quite correct for the latitude of Thebes 
verses printed in C.C.A.G. I pp. 108-13 ‘ Dorothei at the date, whatever it was, of this nativity, it is 
esse uidentur’, I showed in C.Q. 1908 p. 62 very nearly so: Mr Cumont’s substitution of 
that this is on metrical grounds impossible, Tavpy for Totéry, with the note ‘si horoscopus 

2 The text says, p. 221 10, that at the time of _ est in Aquario, medium caelum est in Tauro’, is 
birth the 24th degree of Aquarius was on the an extraordinary blunder, and so is his conjec- 


eastern horizon and the 6th degree of Sagittarius ture vrepyelou for vwoyelov at p. 222 5. 
in the mid-heaven. If this measurement of the 
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de €€ érépov perdvacw aravepo dvipa dXor’ (or avdAor’) evporpev kal 7d Aourdy évioxnYoveww 
odovros dixakounxavia Kteavov Sé yupvarover. 
‘Nonnulla ab amico Iosepho Bidez adiutus corrigere dubitanter tentaui’ says 

Mr Cumont; and this is the result: 

et Oe TOTOV TEeTPAKANPOS EwV TOV aVwWTEpOY iayxeEL 

‘Eppeias, Baroy 5€ rémrov vaier piAdrnros 6 “Apns, 

Secvas éLeréXeooe mavotpywv nre peAovTas 

apraktas nr dAXotpiwv .. . oTEpNTas, 

Eis érepov 5’ erépov petavdoraciw avépos avdpa 5 

TaAor’ evpoimev TA, 

. evernn your ™podovres 

wr menace kredvov 8 adroyvpvicovey, 


I say nothing of the heptameter and its digammated “Apys, but it may not be 
amiss to remark that orepyrds is a word which Dorotheus would not admit into his 
verse, and that he would not scan rerpdxAnpos as Uuu-v. The passage should be 
corrected somewhat as follows: 

et S€ vu terpdamXevpos eov Tdv avwtepov ioyer 

‘Eppeias, Basdv 5é rérov pevedirAomis “Apys, 

ovpavos eferéeAcooe Tavoupyeinv peAeTavTas, 

aprayas, dAAotpiwv Onpiropas + ets Erepov Se 

e£ érepov petaPacw an’ avépos avdpa aXovru 5 

evpoiev <KE> KTA, 

oh enor Povo eovres 
wr kakounxavin kredvov d€ <€>yvpvarovery, 


‘If Mercury in quartile aspect holds the superior place, and the stout warrior 
Mars a humble one, heaven creates such as practise villany and rob and pursue 
after their neighbours’ goods; and as they pass from one to another we shall find man 
after man entrapped by them . .. When they have snared him with their evil arts 
they will pounce on him and strip him of all his substance ’. 

1. e¢ 5€ vv occurs in Dor. 211 (his fragments are collected in C.C.A.G. VI 
pp. 91-113). I do not see how rerpdxAnpos (a word not otherwise known) could earn 
the required sense of retpdywvos, quartile, which retpamAevpos possesses in Dor. 271 
sq. Zevs 5’ dre rerpdrAevpos dvw yOovds obcrav idnrat | jvKepov Myjvnv. With rov avwrepov 
supply térov from the next clause, which is quite in the manner of Dorotheus: so 
36 sq. poipas, 98 Seuas, 158 sq. (ow kaxodapoveovTe. 

2. The ornamental epithet is like Dor. 11 and 38 9ovpos "Apys, 101 wroAurophios 
"Apys, 268 6Aoddos "Apys. 

3. The singular verb requires a subject, and dvvdés points to ovvos, the regular 
abbreviation of ovpavds. The form zavovpyeiny is like Dor, 121 kaxoepyeinv, 225 
Sucepyeinv, C.C.A.G. II p. 202 16(=VI p. g1 17) and V iii p. 125 15 depyeiny. 

4. The scansion dAXorpiwv has the same excuse as its only parallel in Dorotheus, 
terpdywvos 181, 196, 261,—that the word cannot be brought into the verse without 
this licence. 

5. The construction of peraBaow dddvra is that of Séyev “Exrop: in I/, XVIIT 103. 

8. 8 é has shrunk to Sé also in Dor. 236 xaxds 5¢ <E>pytis opdtw; but perhaps 
in our verse the lost word is Te. 

It is probable that most of my corrections have been made independently and 
simultaneously by Mr Kroll, and it may be that he has already published them, living 
as he does in a country where opportunity for publication is ampler and more 


frequent than in England. 
A. E. Housman. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Hermes, LVII. 4. 1922. 

K. Praechter, Nikostvatos dey Platontkey. An essay on Nikostratos, the champion 
of Aristotle among the Neoplatonists. H.Swoboda, Neue Uvkunden von Epidauros. 
On certain inscriptions found by Kavvadias in 1918, which were expected to throw 
fresh light on the constitution of the Achaean League. S. thinks that their value 
has been over-estimated. P. Stengel, Opferspenden. A discussion of Greek water 
offerings in the light of S. Eitrem’s views, dealing in particular with yépvy, 
yepvirrer Oar, and Aovrpa. W. Nestle, Die Schrift des Gorgias repi hicews 7 wept Tov 
py ovtos, K. Witte, Vergils sechste Ekloge und die Ciris. Argues that the Civts was 
written by an imitator and not by Vergil. A. Klotz, Zur Ciris. The C. was 
written after Ovid, and probably belongs to the age of Tiberius. J. Kroll, Hovazens 
16 Epode und Vergils Bukolika. A defence of Skutsch against Witte. Priority must 
be claimed for Horace. V. Ehrenberg, Die Urkunden von 411. Discusses the sources 
for the oligarchical revolution of 411. MuiscELLEeN: J. Hasebroek on rvpyos =‘ farm 
building.’ A. Kurfess on Cic. ad Aft, xii. 5. 3. Bechtel on Umbrian ‘ Parsest.’ 
W. Morel on Aesch. Ag. 1246. 


Mnemosyne. L. 1. 


The greater part of this number consists of annotations on texts. P.H.Damsté 
writes on Livy XLI. and XLII., P. Groeneboom on Herondas, W. Vollgraff on 
Herodotus III., and J. J. Hartman on Propertius (continued from previous 
numbers). J.C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano. W. Voligraff, 
De Inscviptione Graeca Antiquissima, discusses the meaning of the first sentence of a 
Cyrenean inscription (Ditt. 3.4) of the sixth century: mwéAis Mydixew kai roiow 
Aioynrov mawiv Kal roiow éexydvoww areXeinv kai mpvtaveiov. Can this mean ‘ The city 
(grants) immunity .. . to the children of Medices and those of Aesepus’? It has 
generally been assumed that such dad xotvod constructions are poetic artifices, but 
V. points out that examples in prose are not wanting either in Greek or Latin. He 
concludes from a survey of the examples that this figure was characteristic of 
popular speech ; it was adopted by the poets, but rejected or rarely used by artistic 
prose writers. J. van Wageningen, Inscriptio Tipasensis, discusses an inscription 
found at Tipasa (N. Africa) by the French (Acad. des Inscy. et Belles Lettves, 1920, 
pp. 387-391). It belonged to the porch of a building which had been turned into a 
Christian church, It is written in hexameters (though the quantities are shaky), 
and is to be dated not later than the fourth century: ‘Qui potuit ...|...domum 
variis ornare te(s)sellis|-X- ut immensum coniungeret aedibus amplis, | mox 
sumet . . . cum laude [coronam] nominis ut compos maneat ...’| W. discusses 
the meaning of -X- and of nominis compos. He thinks -X-= Xpiordv, though admitting 
that elsewhere in Christian poems the form Christum is always found. For the 
epithet immensum cf. Hor. Od. 1V. 2, 7: ‘immensusque ruit profundo Pindarus ore.’ 
‘Nominis compos’ he explains by the assumption that the architect’s name was 
Stephanus. C. Brakman, under the title Paulo Thomas LXX. annum feliciter pevactum 
gvatulatuy C. B., (1) contrasts Manilius and Lucretius in their treatment of similar 
themes, noting at the same time their numerous points of resemblance; (2) adds 
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some critical and grammatical notes on Manilius. J. J. E. Hondius, Quid sit 7d 
Kowdv ypappateiov Shows (in opposition to the current opinion derived from a gloss of 
Harpocration that the phrase refers to the ‘ phratry-list’ alone) that it often signifies 
also the ‘deme-list’ (properly 73 Angiapyexdv ypappareiov), is used (J.G. II. 1061) of 
the list of the ‘ orgeones,’ and is therefore a general term. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XLIX.-L. 6/7, 8, and 

9. 1922. 

6/7. H. Diels, Himmels- und Hollenfahrten von Homer bis Dante. A lucid account 

of the chief descriptions of visits to Heaven and Hell in ancient and medieval 
literature, with some discussion of religious sources. Diels think that Odysseus, 
Nestor, and Neleus were originally gods of death. Of Christian visions he considers 
the second century Apocalypse of Peter the most important. K. Burdach, Die Lehre 
des platonischen Timaios (408) von dey kosmischen Stellung dey Evde. An elaborate 
discussion, leading to the conclusions: (a) that «iAAw (in its various forms) was at 
first entirely distinct from ‘AAw, the former meaning ‘compress,’ the latter ‘ wind’ 
or ‘revolve’; (b) that in 7imaeus 408 Plato wrote e:AAopevny, and described the earth 
as immovable and tightly compressed round the world’s axis. Aristotle’s text of the 
Timaeus had the false reading tAAopevnv, hence his misinterpretation in De Caelo II. 13 
and 14. 
8. F. Drexel, Altes und Neues vom Tvopaeum Tvaiant. Drexel rejects Janecke’s 
attempt to solve the Adamklissi puzzle by distinguishing two periods in the 
monument. He discusses many possibilities, especially Cichorius’ theory that the 
trophy is connected with Cornelius Fuscus’ defeat in 87 a.p. He ends with a non 
liguet, but appears to favour the Trajanic date. 

g. C. Clemen, Der veligionsgeschichtliche Evtvag dey Avgonautensage. Clemen’s 
conclusions are largely negative, but he accepts E. Meyer’s connexion of the fleece 


story with Pseudo-Dicaearchus’ account of annual ritual on Mount Pelion, and 
holds that the fleece was rain-magic: Jason’s bare foot is derived from the same 
source. Hylas was a vegetation god. The Cyzicus and Lemnos adventures also 
receive ritual explanations. E. Stemplinger, Antike Motive im deutschen Mérchen. 
A long list of folk-story motives common to ancient literature and the collections of 


the brothers Grimm. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). I. 4. 1922. 

E. K. Rand, A Vade Mecum of Liberal Culture in a Manuscript of Fleury. Vos- 
sianus lat. QO. 86 now in Leyden, which contains, among other authors, Avianus 
and selections from Martial, is a torso which once included the selection from 
Phaedrus in the Vatican Reginensis 1616. 1. Voss probably mutilated the MS., 
keeping the larger portion for himself and giving Q. Christina the smaller. The 
Vatican leaves were written at Fleury, and Rand’s view is that the Vossianus was 
also written there and not at Cluny. The article ends with a brief discussion of the 
state of liberal culture in the middle of the ninth century. B. L. Ullman, Preference 
of the Ancient Geymans for Old Money and the Servation of Roman Coins. <A discussion of 
Germania 5 ‘ pecuniam probant ueterem,’ 
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